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AUTUMN in JAPAN! 


JAPAN is glorious in the Autumn. Chrysanthemums of a thousand 
colors! Temples, shrines — groves of fantastic trees! Red lacquer 
bridges, picturesque toy villages — all the charm of a Japanese 
print transformed into reality, in the vivid tints of Autumn sun- 
shine. e You begin to feel something of the spell of the Orient 
the moment you step aboard the Asama Maru, or any of Nippon’s 
famous Pleasure-Pagodas-of-the-sea, at Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. e And you won’t be lonesome for American things on these 
new, express motor liners, for you will discover such agreeable 
and familiar shipboard companions as the superb cuisine which 
you have met at famous hotels ashore; magnificently-appointed 
staterooms and suites; social salons in the modern manner; swim- 
ming pools; excellent orchestras — all the accustomed comforts 


and necessary ingredients to the American standard of fine living. 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over at Honolulu 


Also new Cabin and Tourist Cabin motor liners from Seattle and Vancouver, 


direct to the Orient. For information or reservations call or write Dept. 19. 


N-Y:K:- LINE 
(Qapan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue ¢ San Francisco, 551 
Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North 
Dearborn Street ¢ Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue ¢ or 
any Cunard Line office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


20% 
CENTURY 
LIMITED 


“On the Century” 


Recisrrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 
more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


1A 


EN rravet-rime, when you're bound 
from here to there via New York, 
stay at the St. Regis. Cool, high seclu- 
sion in the heart of Manhattan. A staff 
that knows how nice people like to live. 
Delicious food. Vincent Lopez (himself) 
making a festal occasion of dinner and 
supper dancing on the Roof. By-the- 
day accommodations . . . suites on 
lease by the season . . . by the year. 
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Hiooms from $6 the day 
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Tour of SIBERIA for 722 


ISIT the strange region under the Arctic Circle, join the 

Eskimos in their hunting trips, stop with an igloo family 
rough a long winter night, attend a trial and witness the 
tern execution of the jury's sentence where and when it is 
ndered! You can take in this tour without leaving your 
'ool hammock or porch chair by reading 


hirty Years in the 
@ Golden 
i North. 


by JAN WELZL 


dean of Arctic Traders 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB’S SELECTION FOR JULY 


“Has an authenticity rare in travel literature . . . His descriptions are 
presented with extraordinary vividness.”’—Travel . . . “As striking a 
record of Arctic adventure as ever has been written.’"—New Republic. 


Bookstores Everywhere 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEw YORK 
DME ease SSS 2 


Come to 
LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Your Vacation 


Health and happiness abound for you ‘midst sparkling lakes and 
Balsam Pine-woods. One of New England's most charming spots. 
Fishing for Black Bass, Northern Pike, and Chinook Salmon, now. 


Pine Grove Springs Hotel 


is in the very center of this joy-inspiring country. Every outdoor 
sports activity available; horse-back riding, water sports, golf, 
tennis, dancing also good food, clean beds and companionable 
guests. A friendly management awaits your application for 
rates and reservations. Conducted on the American 
plan. The prices we offer this year, will prove our 
sincerity. Booklet sent. 


WILLIAM W. BENSON, 
Managing Director 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Hail to the NEW 


MANHATTAN 


GREATEST LINER EVER BUILT IN AMERICA 


FASTEST CABIN 


SHIP IN THE WORLD 


Maiden voyage from New York 
to LUR@ PE eee (10 


Later sailings from New York, Sept. 7; Oct. 5; Nov. 2; Nov. 30 
Cobh (Ireland)... Plymouth... Havre... Hamburg 


@ AMERICA—she is your ship. 
From her keel to the pennant at 
her lofty mast everything is as you 
would have it—you who are the 
most exacting travelers in theworld 
—you who gauge everything by the 
highest standard of living in the 
world—the American standard — 
on the Manhattan you find that 
standard carried to perfection be- 
yond anything that has heretofore 
been known on the seas. 

Choose the new Manhattan with 
the assurance that in the luxuries of 
fine living, in excellence of cuisine 
and personal service she exempli- 
fies the finest in American life. 


Booklet describing this magnificent, new For bookings apply to your local agent. 
American liner free to prospective trav- He can tell you all about the great ships 
that fly your own flag. 


elers on request. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


QUICK FACTS 


705 feet long, 86 feet 
wide. Nearly every Cabin 
Class room with bath or 
shower and toilet. Every 
room with beds—not a 
berth on the ship. 
Passenger elevators 
betweendecks. Pompeia 1 


swimming pool, gymna- 


siums, four great sports 


decks, children’s play 
rooms—every facility 
associated with the most 
modern, de luxe ocean 


travel. 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents 


No. 1 Broadway, New York - Offices and agents everywhere 
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By Joshua Kunitz 
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By Sydney A. Clark 


TALES THE Cow PUNCHERS: TELE. .c ote potas cet eee 
By Ross Santee 
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By Darwin Teilhet 
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By James Montagnes 
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By Bess S. Byrne 
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By Valentine Thompson 
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By Andrew R. Boone 
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By. Charles J. Carter 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN’ COVERS </)\ocire <li clcces tree eee 


TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpé 
rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 


EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Temple Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richeliew 


Paris. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 846 South Broadway 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For fore 
postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both ol@ 
and new addresses must be given. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under th 
act of March 3, 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1932, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated: 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’’ which may be found at any public library. . 
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BILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


'teen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
iffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
phone Wickersham 2-6400. Grand 
Hillac Renting Corporation, 43 
}Avenue, New York. 


RIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


and original formal, sports and 
nions. Domestic and imported 
every type. Personal Shopping 
laza 3-4000, Ext. 380. 

‘50th Street, New York City. 


Ss” WILLOUGHBYS 


ag well worth considering before 
|; trip. Headquarters for the finest 
1ovie cameras and accessories on 
;, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
ell as the most expert photog- 
0 West 32nd Street, New York. 


LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 


srry Shops and Restaurants, on 
Park Avenues, are the rendez- 


we. 873 Fifth Ave. 748 Fifth Ave. 


oe THE CHERRY TREE 


zed extensively by out-of-town 
‘ho are looking for American food 
ist quality at a reasonable price. 
P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
located. 21 West 45th Street. 


4 YOUR HAIRDRESSER 


\tionally known originator and ex- 
r the convenience and comfort of 
ms, special departments are main- 
ior Beauty Culture in all its 
; Specialists in each department. 
dg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 


ST” DARDS INC. 


3 and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
sent to any part of the world by 
1 or cable. Reliability and quality 
3. W. Cor. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


TEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


fork’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
} the Creative Designer of the “En 
’ Footwear for Women. 

Madison Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD KOPPEN 


Values in Quality Summer Furs. 
repair, reblock, clean and glaze 
fs for $5.00. Finest workmanship. 
Koppen, formerly with Gunther, 
W. 45th Street, New York. 


*ROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


ustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
uest. A great selection of unique 
ible articles that distinguishes this 
the preeminent Gift Shop. 
| Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ATE Summer modes impress one with 
the idea that most of them might have 
stepped out of Godey’s Fashion Book 

of the “Early Nineties.’ Many of these style 
surprises of midsummer give particular atten- 
tion to the shoulder and skirt-bottom treat- 
ments: To quote one stylist, they are 
“shoulder-conscious’”—also the styles of the 
Floradora Girl of ’98 re-appear—even the leg- 
i o-mutton sleeves, short capelets and the wide 
flounced skirts, stiffened with horse hair to 
make them stand out in a full circular sweep. Some of the newest 
Parisian models for August and September wear indicate capelets 
just like grandmother used to wear, fastened at the back—some have 
a buttoned closing; other show tricky tie fastenings. 

In fabrics as in fashions, August is the pivotal month when the 
distinctive late Summer and early Fall novelties make their first 
appearance: the variety of new fabrics portends a late Summer and 
early Fall of unusual fashion interest. For instance in the familiar 
Satins, Silks and Woolens, there is a world of new fabric treatments 
and new design themes: many of the Silks are woven into the ap- 
pearance of crinkly Woolens and many of the Woolens have the 
appearance of Silk weaves. Also the new Transparent Velvets pre- 
sent a galaxy of new weave-ideas—for example, one Novelty Satin 
shown by Saks is woven with a narrow jaquard stripe pattern some- 
what similar to those interesting Spring prints we saw so frequently. 
These new Silks and Satins are now appearing in the:most exclusive 
advanced full models; a very extensive display may be seen at Saks 
Fifth Avenue. 

The woman who plans a late Summer travelling wardrobe wisely, 
will see that accessories contribute a good share of variety to her 
costumes. The new Accessory Shop of B. Altman & Co., in the 
left-hand corner of the store, just inside the Fifth Avenue entrance, 
has a wealth of ultra-smart small items that can serve to round out, 
and vary a comparatively small wardrobe; jackets for various occa- 
sions, amusing sweaters and sweater blouses, gay scarfs and belts, 
hats that fold up, in lightweight Summer materials, etc. Here is a 
Mecca of smart things for late Summer travel outfits. In this store 
you'll find also a two-piece spectator-sports dress in an ivory white 
Chatillon Crepe—and several of those popular novelty striped Crepes 
—very festive in gay colors. 

A superlatively efficient and correct line of luggage, and one that 
we are glad to recommend to our “TRaAveL” readers is offered by the 
well-known firm of Crouch & Fitzgerald, New York. You will en- 
joy and appreciate their real leather, specially designed and thoroughly 
reliable kits, bags and trunks. You can equip yourself with modern 
individualized luggage, suited to the modern requirements of travel 
by land, air or water—and in addition you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your luggage is distinctive. 

To every traveller embarkation on an ocean liner is always a 
moment to be remembered, but it is made doubly memorable by a 
gift of a beautiful Bon Voyage Basket. Such a gift from Louis 
Sherry Inc., internationally famous for their Bon Voyage Baskets, 
makes this thrilling occasion a cherished life-long memory. 

Note: A new perfume, very mysterious and entrancing—a natural 
concomitant with all outdoor costumes—is offered in Ybry’s “Amor 
Sauvage” (Savage Love). Its charming, exotic fragrance is inde- 
scribably alluring. 

—And finally, don’t forget in packing your travel kits to include 
Marie Earle’s famous essential cream for travellers, “Beauty in One 
Jar.” You'll need and enjoy it at every stop. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“HAND BAGS” MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


DREICER & CO. INC. 
J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 


Precious Stone Jewelry. Room 902, 
741 Fifth Ave, N. Y. and 1 E. 57th St. 


“JEWELS” 
E 


“BAGS—LUGGAGE—TRUNKS” 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD CORP. 


Smartness, utility and durability mark all 
“Crouch & Fitzgerald’’ luggage and as 
all travellers know ‘“‘The Luggage makes 
the Individual.” 

New York: 400 Madison Avenue 


“MEN’S STORE” J. P. CAREY 


Grand Central Terminal — upper level, 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side) ; a travellers’ 
store for men’s things: Knox Hats, Knitex 
Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Florsheim 
Shoes, ete. An undeviating standard of 
Better Values in Quality Merchandise. 


“BEAUTY IN 1 JAR” MARIE EARLE 


Easy to pack, thorough in its cleaning, 
Marie Earle Essential Cream is the trav- 
eller’s delight. It liquefies instantly, on con- 
tact with your face, flushes pores of make- 
up, and of dust from train and motor 
journeys. At better stores. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


“OPTICIAN” E. B. MEYEROWITZ 


Incorporated and associated offices in 
London, Paris, Detroit, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Extensively patronized for 
many years by ‘Travel Club’? members. 
520 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St., New York City. 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T. KOSHIBA 


For life-like resemblances, whether for 
your own family or for autographed gifts 
to your favored friends, Koshiba photo- 
graphs are unexcelled. 

660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bar Harbor, Me. Providence, R. I. 


“SMART TRAVEL WARDROBES” 
. ALTMAN & CO. 


Every last article of clothing accessories 
or luggage that the cosmopolitan traveller 
desires will be found in Altman’s complete 
stocks of fine quality merchandise. 
5th Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


or". 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
A. G. SPALDING BROS. 


Internationally known as headquarters 
for all kinds of authentic sporting equip- 
ment and apparel. Uptown and downtown 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Street—518 
Fifth Avenue. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


Art Stationers and Engravers: correct 
quality stationery for all occasions. Special 
Offer: 100 Engraved Visiting Cards with 
the name plate—up to 15 letters $5.00 com- 
plete. Samples on request. 

556 Madison Ave., New York. 


U.S.S.R. im Cons' 
A CITIZEN OF THE NEW TADJIKISTAN 4 


Under the feudal régime of the emirs, Tadjikistan was a land of impoverished peasants—the rayat, or herd, according to official terminology—wn0 
cultivated the parched fields with crude hoes. Today, however, the peasants are no longer an exploited colonial people, and they elect their own 
commissars and judges and are members or chairmen of local Soviets. The introduction of tractors, airplanes, factories, hydro-electric stations, hospit 
and modern schools into their backward country is having a profound psychologic effect on the people, creating a new pride, fresh energy ana 
vigorous idealism. i; 
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RED ROADS 
IN 
CENTRAL ASIA 


‘the New Highways of Tadjikistan— 
Iding the Seventh Soviet Socialist 
Republic—The Motor Invades 

a Feudal Land 


By JosHuA Konirz 


<R three days of rocking on Soviet air- 
anes over endless steppes and deserts and 
ree and a half more days of trundling on 
ailroads over endless deserts and steppes, 
something to be thankful for that there 
been an accident or mishap of any kind. 
ast | thought—until I reached Tadjikistan 
de a long trip through that wild and al- 
accessible country. 
itially the paradise of Central Asia, this 
fe Eastern province of Bokhara, due to 
ninal neglect of the former rulers—the 
md the tzars—as well as to the ravages 
lution and civil war, is a country without 
Except for the few highways built during 
four or five years, there are practically 
is here fit for vehicular traffic—only nar- 
rse paths winding over dizzy mountains 
iling along black precipices. 
e are still sections in this little country, 
is approximately the size of Czecho- 
a, where the inhabitants have never seen 
The story is told that once when some of the mountain 
saw an automobile advancing along the recently built 
ey thought it was a devil and, panic-stricken, scurried off 
2 mountains. In one place, near Sarai Komar, the bandits, 
apturing an automobile, smashed the front lights, certain 
ey were disabling the beast by destroying its eyes. This 
nce -happened to our chauffeur. According to him, the 
mation of the bandits when they saw him get back into the 
id escape was so great that they did not even make the 
st move to catch him. Throughout most of the country, 
| horses, and asses are the sole means of transportation. 
lountain transportation, asses here are invaluable. I once 
the President of the Tadjik Republic refer to them lov- 
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THE TRACTOR COMES TO TADJIKISTAN 


Only yesterday this Tadjikistan peasant tilled the soil with a hoe; now he is learning to 
drive a tractor on a collective farm. Since the formation in 1929 of the Tadjik Autonomous 
Republic, its principal problems have been the building of adequate roadways and the 


developing of collective farms. 


ingly as “our dear little Fords.” You see these little creatures 
everywhere, carrying inconceivably heavy burdens in such perfect 
and sweet resignation that one simply cannot help but love them. 
The most characteristic night noises in this part of the world are 
the heart-rending braying of the ass and the weird monotone of 
the bells of the moving caravans. 

One grows fond even of the camels, though, according to the 
authorities, they are mean, vindictive, and cowardly. They always 
have a martyr look on them. And this is not surprising; every- 
where along the roads one sees the bleached bones of these 
awkward creatures who have died while performing their duty. 

Nor can one honestly claim that even the new roads are good 
and fit for travel. During the summer, they are so thick with 
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U.S.S.R. in Construction 


THE NATIVE BRIDGE 


There are few bridges in Tadjikistan which can support more than a 

single horseman at a time. The building of good bridges over swift 

mountain streams is essential to the development of Tadjikistan’s road 
construction program. 


dust that the motors are ruined within a relatively short time. 
During the winter, movement is almost impossible because of the 
mud. More, many of the roads in the valleys are crossed by 
numberless ditches, very few of which have as yet any bridges. 


FOR THE MOTORS OF THE FUTURE 


Every year more roadways are being built in the impenetrable and 
jointed wilderness which is Tadjikistan. It is the grandiose Se 
dream to unite the whole country into one economic and political 1 


Getting stuck in a ditch is one of the usual sports here. 
it not for the excruciating heat, it might even be consid 
pleasant sport, though not very conducive to rapid pre 
Getting stuck in a ditch implies most intimate contact wil 
natives for a couple of hours: noise, shouting, scratching of] 
laughter, all kinds of good or bad advice, cooperative effort 

On one occasion, on the Aral road, something very am 
happened. The front wheels of our Ford truck landed in a 
and the car refused to budge. The usual bustle ensued. 
natives from a neighboring village came with spades and 
and had a good time at our expense. When it appeared 
everything was ready for us to pull out, our car began f 
and sputter and shiver and with one grand effort leaped wit 
front wheels out of the ditch only to have the hind wheels 
in the mud. 

Just at that moment there appeared a brightly attired 1 
mounted on a donkey, holding a sheep in his lap and with a 
boy clinging to his back. He halted for a moment, glanced @ 
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RIDING THE GOATSKIN FERRY 


For centuries the natives of Tadjikistan have ridden their swift streams on precarious craft made of inflated goatskins. This method of navigation requil 
skill and prudence, but the natives are powerful swimmers in case they fall into the water. 


TRAVEL 9 


THE TADJIK AIR ROUTE 


1at the natives call a “crib” is a time-honored method of crossing the 

ars of Tadjikistan. The passenger rides precariously upon a few 

ards roughly nailed together and attached to pulleys which roll on 
a steel cable. 


ully breathing truck, smiled in his black beard, and quietly, 
put uttering a word, very proudly crossed the ditch. He then 
rd around, smiled once more, and proceeded on his way. That 
: was so devastatingly contemptuous that our chauffeur, a 
g Tadjik communist, fairly writhed under it. He couldn’t 
lit. Jumping into the car, he violently pulled the lever, and, 
id behold, the truck, making an impatient jerk, slid out of 


litch. The chauffeur issued a scream of delight. The natives ; er Soyuzphoto 
t out into loud guffaws. The discomfiture of the contemptu- SHOCK BRIGADERS AT WORK 

Tadjik was complete. Modern technique won the day. And Almost everywhere in Tadjikistan road builders are at work with pick 

ur car dashed forward leaving a trail of smoke and dust axes, crowbars, dynamite and occasionally with powerful steam shovels. 


Under the emirs and tzars the ancient highways leading to India and 


od it, we could still hear the hilarious laughter and shouting CEA ER ES clevel to tecoeicrbecc Aniasctble 


he natives. 

is an even more exciting 
t to try to transport a truck 
sss one of the many moun- 
| rivers on one of the tiny, 
sdiluvian, ramshackle native 
fies. The level of the water 
these mountain streams is 
st uncertain—now very high, 
7 very low—changing errat- 
ly, depending on the weather. 
2 little wharfs where the fer- 
} pull in are invariably rickety 
oden structures, with plenty 
loose boards and protruding 
ls. These wharfs were not 
It to support trucks or cars. 
e floor of the ferry is for the 
st part either considerably 
ow or considerably above the 
arf. 
The problem of getting a 
ck across such a wharf onto 
h a ferry is most complicated. 
involves teamwork of the 
hest order—complete subor- 
ation of one’s will to the su- 
me task of getting the truck 
the ferry. It requires extra- 
linary precision on the part of 
- chauffeur. Let us, for ex- 


pl i i \ Soyuzphoto 
P ae ee noe TRAINING TEACHERS FOR THE NEW TADJIKISTAN 

en the first thing to do is for Formerly, these girls would have been condemned to the harem and the black veil; now they are studying 
srybod t coh t tl in the Pedagogical Institute for Women which is carrying on a vigorous campaign against prejudice, backward- 

: Beer. tO BESS s: LO ee ness and feudalism: Among these young students are Hebrews, Arabians, Tadjiks and Uzbeks. In another 
ther side of the ferry in the year they will go back to teach in the villages and on the cotton plantations. In 1917, Tadjikistan had only 


pe that the combined weight one school that was non-ecclesiastical; today there are 990 elementary schools, technical schools and institutes. 


10 


of all the passengers may 
raise the ferry on the opposite 
side to the level of the wharf. 
The next thing to do is to 
shout to the chauffeur in an 
inhuman voice to “let ‘r go,” 
and with heart in one’s mouth 
and eyes wide open, wait for 
developments. The first vio- 
lent sensation one gets is 
when the front wheels of the 
truck jump the perilous gap 
between the wharf and the 
ferry and land on the edge of 
the ferry, provided, of course, 
that they land there; for it is 
as likely as not that the ferry 
will tip too much and _ the 
truck will plunge into the 
river. Not until the front 
wheels are safe in the middle 
of the floor dare any one 
make the slightest move. 
However, getting the truck 
onto the ferry is only one- 
third of the job. The weight 


of the truck pushes the ferry deeper into the water, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the ferry touches bottom. 
Everybody strips naked, leaps into the river, and pushes. 
Invariably altercations begin, for the lazy ones in the crowd, 


begins. 


familiar sight in a land where the hoe and the ox were the principal methods used for tilling the soil. 
making Tadjikistan one of the most productive cotton-growing regions in the Soviet Union. 
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In Tadjikistan, as in all other rural sections of the Soviet Union, the 
machine is a source of endless wonder and fascination. This Tadjik is 
studying the operation of a steam roller on one of the new highways. 


Then the real fun machine, he would weep.” 


THE SYMBOL OF THE NEW ERA 


Approximately sixty percent of the peasant population of Tadjikistan is said to have joined the collective-farm movement and the tractor is now a 
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though they do most of 
shouting, do least of the : 
ing. They dip in the 
waters, they swim, they § 
but they don’t work. — 
provokes the resentmen 
the more responsible men 
of the group, who to ay 
themselves also swim off 1 
directions. The  ferr 
mains standing in the 
of the stream, while the 
dignant voices of those 
are waiting on both shore 
drowned in the j6 
screeching of the bathers 
there is a woman in 
crowd, it’s a little worse 
then you are doomed to 
ing your trousers soaked, 
The last operation is 
ting the truck off the fer 
a job as delicate and sub 
getting it on. 
When I once complime 
our driver on his skill 


answer was: “If your Ford only saw what we are doing to 

The fellow was wrong, of cou 

and I assured him that Mr. Ford would be extremely prout 
(Continucd on paye 44) 
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Irrigation and modern methods of farming are 
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‘ated between wooded hills with many hamlets and country houses along its banks, the Worther See is the largest and most popular of the 
inthian Alpine lakes. This picture shows the charming village of Maria Worth, situated on a narrow peninsula which stretches out into the lake. 


THE LIQUID JEWELS OF AUSTRIA 


Through the Lake Region of Carinthia—Some of Austria’s Summer 
Playgrounds—Salt Mines of the Ancients 


By SypnrEy A. CLARK 


IS a thoroughgoing mystery to me why Austria’s lakes, 
amorous, brilliant, beyond all varied in their appeal, should 
wve received hitherto such scant attention from Anglo-Saxon 
ts. I suppose it is because Switzerland and North Italy 
little nearer. If tourists venture into Austria at all they 
through Innsbruck and Salzburg and on to mighty Vienna. 
rithin the borders of shrunken Austria there lurk two lake- 
; more lovely, I think, than any others in Europe, and more 
ile. Yes, I know it is indefensible to use that adjective in 
a manner, but these Austrian lakes laugh at literary pro- 
2s. They are bold and ingenious beauties and if you try to 
their charm they will somehow outwit you. 

t I wander further among ardent generalities I will descend 
ascend—at once to the specific. Austria has about twenty- 
Ipine lakes, mostly gathered into two families, the Salzkam- 
it Family and the Carinthia Family. The southeastern tip 
ke Constance which bathes the knuckles of the knotty hand 
istria’s western arm serves as a water gate to the country, and 
ellersee, situated at the point where this arm attaches itself 
shoulder of the new republic, is a sort of lacustrine sentinel 
1ed to warn both Lake Families of the approach of a western 


tourist who often comes unprepared for the beauty awaiting him. 
I have visited at least a score of Austrian lakes, led on and on 
by their irresistible lure and variety. The gate of Lake Constance 
gave me admittance. Bregenz is the lock of the gate, the only 
Austrian port on this large international lake. A fine German 
side-wheeler, an express boat, had carried me in several hours 
from Constance to Lindau and Bregenz. Only as we neared 
Austria did the scenery suddenly lift into tumbled grandeur. The 
German and Swiss lake-edge towns have room enough and _ to 
spare, but Bregenz has to cling to the side of a mountain. The 
old town, ancient Brigantium of the Romans, seems to be attempt- 
ing to climb the hill called the Pfander, while new Bregenz, snatch- 
ing a little land from the lake, straggles along the water front. 
Bregenz is frankly not a patch on the lake glories I later dis- 
covered in Austria, but it gives, after all, a very gracious invita- 
tion and a revealing hint of what is to come. From the summit 
of the Pfander, whither I allowed myself to be carried by one of 
those heart-in-your-mouth baskets, swinging through space, so 
common as mountain elevators in Austria, I gazed up-lake to 
Friedrichshafen, famous home of the Zeppelins, and westward to 
the Swiss mountain called Santis. The majestic beauty of this 
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The waters of Achensee reflect the snow-clad summits of the surrounding mountains. 
tiful of the Austrian lakes, it is noted particularly for the brilliant blue of its water. 


is seen the town of Pertisau. 


mountain worked such a spell 
upon a certain Swiss mountain- 
eer a few years ago that he fell 
desperately in love with it and 
when a worthy couple was 
posted upon it by the govern- 
ment to maintain an observatory 
on its summit he murdered them 
both, apparently out of sheer 
jealousy. My emotions as I 
gazed at it from the Pfander 
were by no means so intense or 
destructive but I could faintly 
understand the mountaineer’s 
madness, for I was genuinely 
stirred by its snowy sheen and 
by the verdant foothills which 
clamber about it in rumpled 
loveliness. 

The sequestered valleys which 
twist their way up and back 
from the lake are hardly ever 
visited by tourists, but I stole 
time: to.explore one or two of 
them.and. .was rewarded by 
scraping acquaintance with won- 
drous «acres -of bright flowers 
which are the ‘common adorn- 
ment of’ many an Austrian lake 
shore... They seem a bit of 
sheer vanity as, though the 
lakes, conscious of their quality, 
flaunted these bright colors in the full knowledge thatithey could 
wear about their shoulders gorgeous scarves which would ill be- 
come lesser, meaner lakes. In fear of extinction some flowers 
had sought -government protection. Signs everywhere warned 
the public that only ten of these protected blooms could be gath- 
ered at one time by one person and that no more could be picked 


picturesque sections of Austria. 


until the original ten had withered. The Feuerlilie (Fire Lily),. 


the Alpen Aster, the Alpen Veilchen (Mountain Violet) and the 
Frauenschuh or “Woman Shoe” were among the protected flowers, 


and .a’ fine, of thirty Austrian schillings awaited the culprit who 


should.disregard their sanctity, Ofte? aehaes 
If Bregenz provided for me a lake gate to Austria it was the 
Achensee beyond Innsbruck which first definitely bowled me over 
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cliffs which give a peculiar charm to the landscape. 


AUC 


and made me a hopeless 
addict. This is the lake y 
Margaret Kennedy im 
ized, though she did not { 
it. Here in a mountain 
above Pertisau lived the t 
lent members of Sanger’s 
cus in “The Constant N 
It was partly the memo 
that book that lured me ( 
take the cog railway jj 
Jenbach up to the lake. — 
Pertisau is a miracle in if 
It is the painstaking hand? 
of a God who loves beaut 
its own sake. The lake ¥ 
a blue which I cannot deg 
or even name except to Cal 
Achen-blue. I never say 
coloring at all like it except 
of the tiny phenomenon ¢ 
Blausee near Kanderste 
Switzerland, where the pré 
of millions of blue-green) 
on the lake bottom are sa 
be the cause. 1: kn@ 
whether algae give the A 
see its blue, but there it is 
rate. 
Everywhere about this stt 


One of the most beau- 
On the shore of the lake 


« 


The Abersee belongs to that spectacular family of lakes which make the Salzkammergut one of the mo 


These lakes are bordered by mountains, somber forests and precipitous roe 
In the foreground is St. Gilgen, a typical summer 
resort of this region. 


blue jewel rise sheer mountains, but at Pertisau alone there 
long V-shaped plain extending back a mile or two from the 
and sloping gently upward to the base of frowning crags. Thi 
when first I saw it, with floods of new sunshine on rain-s0é 
fields, was a veritable blaze of glory. Huge mobs of saft 
colored flowers, armies of them in close array, fought with 0 
armies decked in most gaudy and glorious purple. Occasion: 
in the thick of the fight they became intermingled. Sometimes, 
battalions of pink clover, harmless-looking fellows beside 
yellows and purples, charged. recklessly into the fray and V 
utterly annihilated for their impudence. : 

Here and there from the midst of this brilliant battlefield, 0 
where the carnage was thickest, rose peaceful Tyrolean cha 


ith its typical second- 
Icony running around 
les, each with its flower 
Sas if there were not 
enough all around) and 
th its neat pile of fire- 
acked against it or in an 
fig shed. 
Gabed one of the moun- 
nove this lake one day 
ind, since Germans and 
ns are passionate moun- 
nbers, the half-expected 
vhere shelter can be had 
mple food and drink 
This particular cabin, 
scores in the Austrian 
vas maintained by a dis- 
ranch of the Deutscher 
lesterreichischer Alpen- 
that in the German city 
urt. I sat at an outdoor 
1 the edge of an immense 
ess, below which, very 
ow, gleamed the Achen- 
ill Achen-blue in tone 
rom that height. I dal- 
th a bumper of Munich 
ad watched a tiny water 
ny steamer—crawl down 
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The little village of Halstatt is situated in the midst of a region which has been famous for its salt mines since 


se to Scholastika at the Roman times. A million pounds of salt a year are produced in the Salzkammergut and a fair proportion 


comes from the salt mines of Halstatt. 


so it captures more tourist at- 
tention than all the others. It 
is content with its comfortable 
lot, but for my part I can 
scarcely wait to get on to Carin- 
thia. 

Carinthia! There is a family 
surname to conjure with. It is 
the name nobody knows—that 
is, nobody of the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of the genus tourist. I 
was there for two''weeks in 
June and only heard ‘English 
spoken once, yet Carinthia has 
an absolutely unique attraction 
for the holiday seeker in its 
Warm Lakes. There is a fam- 
ily of them, and the lovely 
Worthersee, almost on the edge 
of Jugoslavia, is the head of the 
family. On this lake, at Velden, 
I made my headquarters and 
roamed to the four points of the 
Carinthian compass. 

The treaty makers gave Jugo- 
slavia a chance at this lake after 
the war. A plebiscite was held 
but Austria won overwhelm- 


\ustria has about twenty-five Alpine lakes, the shores of which are dotted with beautiful summer resorts. ingly. With all respect for the 


(his view shows the little town of Zell am See on the shores of the Zellersee, a typical mountain-rimmed 


Alpine lake. 


1 end, where an equally tiny red beetle, which I knew for one 
ie big German buses, was waiting to take passengers northward 
ss the near-by frontier to Tegernsee and the Bavarian capital. 
ur two Austrian Lake Families patiently await their turn 
the spotlight, or perhaps they are not so patient and even 
or a little jealousy over this absurd raving about a little 
vilized lake up in the clouds, which happens to be especially 

The Zellersee, sentinel for the main body of Austria, is, I 
, a bit supercilious. It is a chic, well-dressed lake, very beau- 
, but a little too sophisticated, too familiar with casinos and 
t hotels, to stir. my deep enthusiasm. It is the only one of all 
tia’s lakes which is directly on the main line to Vienna and 


new Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes it is a 
mercy that this lake was saved to shrunken Austria. It is the 
beloved summer playground of Vienna and it would seem a major 
political crime if it were lost. 

I can do scarcely more than hint at the holiday charm of 
Velden. I lunched daily at the restaurant of the Schloss Velden 
overhanging the western tip of the lake. It was heavenly—lI per- 
mit myself that rather feminine adjective—during the blaue 
Stunden of high noon. The lake steamers plodded on their lei- 
surely course to and from Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia, 
ten miles distant at the other end of the lake. Scores of little sail- 
boats, motor-boats, rob-roy canoes wove a holiday pattern on the 
water. Bathers were everywhere, for the season of this warm lake 
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commences early. And 
there to the south chapel- 
crowned hilltops, several 
of them, captained by 
the striking Kathrein- 
kogl, stood out against 
the blue sky or the gray- 
green misty Karawan- 
ken. 

I visited all the lakes 
of the Carinthia Family 
and swam in most of 
them but only one can 
I take time to mention, 
the slim sapphire ribbon 
of the Weissensee lost 
in the forests of the 
Gailthaler Alps. I had 
to climb and unclimb the 
last six miles of my 
journey to reach it and 
finally I found myself 
walking through fields 
of woolly topped grass 
on the lake-edge. The 
village of Techendorf, 
shown on a large map | 
had, was my objective, 
and I eventually reached 
it by bridge, for the 
Weissensee, though eight 
miles long, is so narrow 


at one point that an 
ancient wooden bridge 
spans it. 


I lunched—more_ or 
less—in the one hostelry 
of tiny Techendorf and 
then set out to explore 
the village. I discov- 
ered that it was a Prot- 
estant village left in 
Catholic Austria by some 
freak of chance, a back 
eddy from one of the long-ago waves of the Reformation. Its 
one church was an Evangeliche Kirche. At Techendorf I fell 
into conversation with the village cobbler. 

“Where do you come from?” he queried. 
nationality ?” 

“Ich bin em Amerikaner.” 

“Ein Amerikaner? Um Gottes Willen!’ We pondered over 
this, murmuring again incredulously, “Ein Amerikaner!” 

“You are the very first American,” he finally announced, “who 
has ever visited Techendorf.” 

I was feeling a trifle puffed up over this distinction when he 
brought me down with a clever bit of sniping. “Are you from 
Mexico?” he demanded. 

I explained that I was a citizen of the United States, whereupon 
he exclaimed, “Ach ja. Freilich. And pray, sir, what language 
do they speak in your country?” 

I go no further with my report of this interesting conversation 
for I think these excerpts paint Techendorf in its true colors. 
The lake upon whose pine-shadowed bank it nestles is very similar 
to the famous Bavarian Konigssee, but there is this difference. 
Konigssee lives for tourists, many thousands of whom visit it 
each summer to oh and ah over its grandeurs. Weissensee knows 
not the tourist, knows scarcely that he exists, yet it is not really 
inaccessible. An excellent motor road to civilization is just being 
completed. How long, I wonder, will this lost lake of Carinthia 
be able to guard its magnificent unsophistication ? 

The second and larger of the Austrian Lake Families is that 
of the Salzkammergut, whose westernmost member is not far 
from music-ridden Salzburg, genius among Austrian cities. I 
often think the Salzkammergut Family is superior to the Carin- 
thian Family and then again I often think the reverse. It is all 
a matter of mood. The former is bolder and likewise colder, with 


The laridscape of the Austrian Tyrol 
would be incomplete without the pic- 


turesque Alpine guides. An active 
life in the outdoors keeps these men 
healthy and agile even in their old age. 


“What is your 


the brilliance of stars in a frosty sky. The lakes are 
numerous and varied and the mountains often shoot straig 
ward from their crystalline waters. There are even glaciers; 
enormous ice caves above the Salzkammergut lakes. 
I visited thirteen members of this family by actual count, 
the tiny Krottensee, inky black in some lights and said to} 
deepest lake in Austria, though only -a pond in area, 
Traunsee, most sophisticated of the Salzkammergut Family, 
its casino town of Gmunden boldly calling itself the Ni 
Austria. I must not knock about aimlessly in this much 
district. Here as in Carinthia I shall permit myself to toud 
only two members of the family—well, two and a half perha 
Moonlake on the Moonlake is a name which recalls 
memories of rafts and springboards, hot sunshine, the putq 
motor boats and the lofty splendor of the Scharfberg, t 
called the Rigi of Austria. I was financially marooned het 
more than a week, waiting for a check which continually dit 
come. I could not make up my mind whether to bless o 
that truant check, for though I ought to have been getting 
found myself unavoidably held in a delightful atmosphere 
was of the essence of summer play. j 
Hallstatt on the Hallstattersee is my other selection, a di 
one to make, as representative of the Salzkammergut F% 
Hallstatt was one of the nurseries of the human race and yot 
find in any encyclopedia a learned article on the “Hallstatt: 
Man lived here before blind Homer sang. An early ré 
known as Ra Ingo II lies today in a glass case in the little 
statt Museum. His age at the time of his exhumation was 
mated as 3720 but that was seven or eight decades ago. Ne 
is heading blithely into his thirty-ninth century. The Attic¢ 
tery from which Ra Ingo was dug is now a hillside cabbage B 


Paul 


This youngster seems to have fallen heir to a coat several sizes to 

large for him and not entirely in keeping with the neat sartorial trad 

tion of the Tyrol. There the well-dressed man wears leather short 
supported by belts or braces often gorgeously embroidered. 
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ig] upon it threatens dire legal penalties to any souvenir- 
(@gvho digs in it for “finds” but adds naively, “Anyway, there 
ding here, since everything has been already taken to the 
is of Linz and Vienna.” If this last is really so, why not 
fools dig? 
fee this primitive cemetery is one of the great salt mines 
fiyave the whole district its name (Salt Crown-Lands). A 
pounds of salt a year are produced in the Salzkammergut 
@ air proportion of it comes from the Salt Mountain above 
ttt. Great chambers are cut in the bowels of the mountain 
se are filled at intervals with fresh water which stands for 
sight weeks until it has become brine. Then it is drawn off 
a a twenty-mile conduit to the evaporating works at Eben- 
sre to become common salt. 
1 delight, and perhaps a little fear, my children and I 
#1 into the “innards” of this Salt Mountain, led by a reas- 
guide. Each of us had put on a salt suit to protect our 
e¢ from the dripping brine. For nearly half a mile we 
straight into the mountain, stopping occasionally to flatten 
@es against the wall of the tunnel so that a hand truck laden 
ngged chunks of “‘cattle salt” could be trundled past. The 
ind roof of our long dank passage were sometimes yellow- 
, sometimes gray or blue, sometimes even red, but always 
rere of salt. If we touched our fingers to them anywhere 


Ce. 
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en put our fingers to our lips we were forced to make wry 
yecause of the sharp briny taste. 
ramifications of this main passage were intricate and un- 


Some of the branch tunnels were marked “Poisonous 
Air.” “Whoever enters there,’ said our guide, “will likely not 
return.” After this cheery note of warning we were bidden to 
seat ourselves upon a smooth wooden slide and toboggan down into 
utter nothingness—the center of the earth, apparently. Each of 
us was given heavy leather gloves with which to grasp the guide 
rope, allowing it to run through our hands as we plunged down- 
ward. The gloves, we were assured, would prevent the skin from 
being scorched off our palms. Nothing was said or done about 
asbestos pads to sit on. 

“Fertig? Ready everybody?” 

“Go fe 

How marvelous, how terrifying, how lightning-like was that 
first mad plunge into the black pit, but the trip was safely accom- 
plished. My hands, protected by the heavy gloves, were un- 


ending. 


_ touched by friction, but other portions of my anatomy were not 


so fortunate. I felt that ten yards more would have set me smok- 
ing. It was wonderfully exhilarating and after the second plunge 
on a second chute all of us were begging for more. 

Finally we emerged into the bright sunlight, and the Salt Moun- 
tain seemed all at once like a troubled gloomy dream. Along the 
bosky Soleleitungsweg (Brine Conduit Path) we walked through 
woods decked with wild flowers, and below, through the trees, 
gleamed the silvery sheen of the Hallstatt Lake, the lake into 
which Ra Ingo may have plunged when he was a boy thirty-seven 
hundred and ninety years ago. 

(Continued on page 45) 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


IN THE AUSTRIAN ALPS 


ustria shares with Switzerland many of the splendors of the Alps. In the higher altitudes the sparsely populated valleys are flanked by a wi!derness 


f rocks and snows. 


Some of the farms are located above the corn-limit; they are frequently exposed to the dangers of avalanches; and in winter they 


are cut off from the world for months at a time. 
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Curly Bill and three of his outlaws had ridden in from the hills that morning to watch the East-bound passenger train come in. 


TALES THE COW PUNCHERS TELL 


Encounters with Outlaws of the Old Frontier—Curly Bill and His Practical 


Jokes—Humorous Interludes in the Western Melodrama 


By Ross SANTEE 


With illustrations by the author 


T WAS at Bowie station, Arizona, in the ’eighties. Four 

riders who had ridden in from the hills that morning had 

strolled over to the little desert station to watch the East- bound 
passenger train come in. 

As the train pulled into the station, the engineer, his long oil-can 
in hand, swung from his cab and felt for the drivers. The four 
riders were watching him with interest when their curly-headed 
leader spoke. 

“Do ya want to sell this thing?” he asked, casually, with a 
wave of his hand toward the engine. The engineer, thinking they 
were cow ee having their joke, did not answer. 

Again the curl ye headed one spoke: “I said, ‘Do ya want to sell 
this here engine?’”” The engineer, still busy with his oiling, did 
not speak. “Jerking out his “six shooter and shoving it into the 
engineer’s middle, the curly- 
headed one now hissed: “I 
asked ya a civil question an’ 
that’s the kind of an answer I 
want.” 

The long oil-can fell to the 
ground as the engineer reached 
for the sky with both hands. 
“T can’t sell it,” he stuttered, 
“Tt ain’t mine—honest.” 

“In that case,” said the 
leader, “we'll borrow the thing 
fora spell.’ a 

And before the engineer 
realized what had happened, 
the four riders had cut off the 
engine, piled into the cab and 
were jroaring off down the 
track. 


The four horses waited patiently while the outlaws raced the engine 
up and down the track like schoolboys. 


How long the astonished engineer stood rubbing his @€ 
don’t know, but he had just rushed into the station to repoi 
engine stolen when back came the engine, only to disappear 
the track once more before the eyes of the astonished train: 

While the train crew was running around in circles, the ¢ 
headed one and his riders raced the engine up and down the 
blowing the whistle like so many school kids for a good half: 
Then, apparently tired of their plaything, they backed the € 
into the station, swung from the cab, walked leisurely to ¥ 
their ponies were tied, and, mounting, they disappeared int 
hills. 

It was Curly Bill and three of his outlaws. It was merely 
of Curly Bill’s jokes. Curly Bill was an outlaw in Arizona d 
the ‘eighties and the old cow paca still tell stories of ¢ 
Bill and his kind. Mo 
these stories I have hea 
cow camp at night aroum 
fire. No doubt many ot 
have grown with the te 
and because most of the 
Arizona outlaws either 
or had been cow punche 
loyalty to their kind no 
colors many of the yarm 

Most cow punchers are§ 
story-tellers. I have 
known a puncher who 4 
have a sense of humor 
point of view that was 
edly his own. So one gé 
different picture of these 
outlaws from the yarns’) 
punchers tell. 


‘ly never missed a 
to have his joke. 
ayhe great revivalists, 
and Sanky, passed 
9} Arizona on their way 
me coast, their train 
at many of the little 
"stations in Arizona. 
“sill and some of his 
lig@pened to be in town at 
icular stop. Hearing 
i great divine was on 
fai, Curly and his men, 
fhem carrying a gunny- 
th some bottled beer, 
aboard. 
Moody,” said the out- 
*e know you ain’t got 
{preach me an’ the boys 
ermon as much as we’d 
@ hear you. But we 
dike to hear Mr. Sanky 
all for the Shore.’ ”’ 
Stknowing who his visi- 
ere, the great divine 
Mich put out. And Mr. 
sj told Curly Bill he 
fit be bothered, or words 
mt effect. But when 
Bill produced his six 
@, Mr. Sanky sang. He 
Pull for the Shore” for 
and his outlaws and it 
well received that Mr. 
sang it again—by re- 
The story has it that 
*s Moody and Sanky 


vere well known here. 
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The cow punchers of the old West were hard-riding, independent and 


often lawless. 


have none of the bottled beer, but after Curly and his men 
their health the two revivalists shooks hands all around. 

wching as well as rustling seems to have been a weakness 
furly Bill. For on another occasion he and some of his 
topped into the little Baptist church in Charleston one Sun- 
nd took seats well down in front. 


Curly Bill and his 
Fearing that they were up to 
deviltry, the congregation began to filter out, and it was 
few minutes until Curly Bill, his outlaws and the minister 


In most outfits there were usually punchers whose 
consciences were none too clear. 
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were the only ones left in the 
church. The minister was 
ready to call it a day himself 
and he was easing toward the 
door with the best grace he 
knew when Curly Bill stopped 
him. 

“Hold on,” said the outlaw, 
“me an’ the boys has come 
here today to hear some 
preachin’ an’ that’s what we 
aim to hear. So cut loose 
with the best ya got.” 

None of the old cow punch- 
ers who tell the yarn can give 
the minister’s text that day. 
But they say he preached a 
sermon that skinned these 
worthies alive. But it was 
evidently well received, for 
Curly Bill himself took up the 
offering. Depositing a ten- 
dollar gold piece in his big hat, 
the curly-headed one passed 
it among his men, and, after 
giving their donation to the 
minister, they walked quietly 
out of the church. 

But the affair did not end 
here. I don’t know what the 
minister’s reactions were, but 
some of the congregation were 
much put out and Curly was 
arrested next day for disturb- 
ing the peace. 

Having had some trouble 
collecting his fees, the old jus- 
tice of the peace in Charleston 
announced forthwith that his 


particular court would look after itself. And from that time on 
he served his own warrants with a sawed-off shot gun, holding 
his court wherever he found the defendant. On this particular 
Monday morning he found Curly Bill dozing on a beer keg in 
front of one of the saloons, and the old justice of the peace 
promptly threw down on him. 

“Hear ye, hear ye, Curly Bill,” said the justice. “This court 
is now open.” And forthwith he fined the curly-headed outlaw 
twenty-five dollars for disturbing the peace. And since the old 


Rane See 


little shack for the station master, a desolate collection of stores with false fronts, adobe houses and the inevitable saloon comprised the typical 


Arizona desert town in the ‘eighties. 
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justice held his sawed-off shot gun under Curly’s nose during the 
entire procedure, Curly Bill paid at once. 

They tell various stories of Curly Bill’s passing. The late 
Wyatt Earp always maintained he killed Curly Bill in the fight 
the Earps and Doc Holliday had with Curly and some of his men 
when the Earps were leaving Arizona. But Bill Sparks, a friend 
of mine who died in Fort Apache last winter, said that Curly Bill 
was not killed in Arizona. Bull was acquainted with Curly Bill 
and he said that Curly stopped at his camp on the Blue River when 
the outlaw was leaving the coun- 
tiry. 

Bill Sparks was a hunter for 
various mining camps around 
Clifton when he first came to 
Arizona. Later he was a sergeant 
in the Arizona rangers and a peace 
officer for years. Bill often spoke 
of how easy it was to go outlawed 
in those days. And Bill once told 
me how close he himself came to 
going to the wild bunch when he 
was a boy still in his ‘teens. 

Bill had come into Dodge City, 
Kansas, that summer, with a trail 
herd from Texas. Bill and the 
cook, who was a Negro, were 
walking down the street together 
when a cow puncher began to 
abuse the Negro for no apparent 
reason other than that he hap- 
pened to be colored: Not wanting 
any trouble, the Negro said 
nothing. Bill was only sixteen, 
but he was big and husky and he 
promptly took up the Negro’s 
quarrel. There were no guns 
carried in Dodge City that sum- 
mer and Bill had all the best of 
the fist fight that followed, for the 
other puncher was about half- 
drunk. 

Quite a crowd gathered and the 
affair was just finished when a 
middle-aged cow man who had evi- 
dently been drinking pushed his 
way through the crowd and asked 
the cause of the fight. One of the 
onlookers told him, and, looking 
Bill in the eye, the cow man stated 
in no uncertain terms just what 
he thought of anyone who would 
put up for a nigger. Bill felt that 
he was in the right and he did not 
hesitate to say so. One word led 
to another until Bill began to cuss 
the man out. 

Looking Bill squarely in the 
eye, the cow man walked slowly toward him, at the same time 
reversing a heavy quirt that he held in his hand. Bill tried to 
dodge the blow but the next thing he remembered he was being 
ministered to by some dance-hall ‘girls in the back of one of the 
saloons. Some good samaritan had bound up Bill’s head. There 
was considerable blood and water on the floor and Bill’s clothes 
were soaking, for it had taken several pails of cold water to 
revive him. 

As soon as he was able to sit up every one in the place began 
to advise him. He was entitled to satisfaction, they told him. 


And the saloon keeper, who, Bill afterwards found, held a private. 


grudge against this particular cow man, told Bill where he would 
find a gun back of the bar. “Take it an’ kill him,” he said. And 
he offered Bill his own horse, which was at that moment tied at 
the rack, to make his getaway. 

Bill himself felt he was entitled to some satisfaction, but instead 
of taking advantage of the saloon keeper’s offer he took his 
own way. As soon as his head had cleared a bit he walked over 
to the railroad yards, and, procuring an old-fashioned coupling 


pin, he set out in search of his man. 


He finally found h 


while opponent sitting on a box in one of the general sto; 
if the man had not attempted to dodge Bill would no dout 


killed him. 


As it was he struck him only a glancing bloy 


the head, but the cow man dropped like a beef. 

As the man fell, Bill ran, and, as luck would have it, 
squarely into the arms of Ed Masterson, an officer, who pr 
locked Bill up. Bill had been in jail for an hour, and, not 
ing how hard he had hit his opponent, he thought Masters 


The gun play, banditry and lurid melodrama of the old West 
have disappeared, but expert horsemanship and exciting riding 
still survive. 


coming to let him out wh 
officer appeared. But Ma: 
told him the cow man cot 
be revived. J 

“He’s not dead yet,” sa 
officer, “an’ if he comes 
turn you out. If he don 
goin’ to send for your ~ 
Without more ado he agait 
Bill to his thoughts. 

Thinking he had killed th 
man, Bill said that next how 
the longest he ever spent. 
Masterson finally came bae 
turned Bill out, for the cor 
had finally waked up. Bil 
this officer, who was a brot 
the famous Bat, then gave 
talk and some advice that 
ways remembered. 

Instead of a killing Bill an 
cow man eventually f{ 
friends. But Bill said if 
simply a lucky break for hi 
way the affair turned out 
had he taken the saloon 
advice he would have beet 
lawed, and once out there 
be no turning back. 

Wild Bill Hickock was 
mous peace officer in those 
And I think Bill’s meeting 
this worthy is worth rep 
here, for Bill was only th 
years old at the time. Bil 
gone to live with a young 
who was a buffalo hunter am 
a bone gatherer. Often wh 
uncle went to town for st 
the thirteen-year-old boy 
to look after the camp and | 
ment. He had been alone f0 
eral days when one evening 
at sun-down he saw a lone! 
man approaching the camp. 

“T recognized him when ht 
still a long way off,” said B 
though I had never seen him. 


his picture was almost as well known at that time as Pres 


Grant’s. 


“When he baa up I said, ‘Get down, Mr. Hickock, an’ a 
as I feed your horse I’ll get you some supper.’ 


““Much obliged, Johnnie,’ 


said he. 


And although m 


wasn’t Johnnie my awe of this man was so great it never oct 


to me to correct him. 


“T had heard so much about this man that I still have @ 
picture of him after all the years that have passed. He wa 


well made and handsome. 


His long blond hair had been | 


in a knot under his low-crowned broad-brimmed hat, eviden 


keep the wind from whipping it about his face. 
“It was evident that he had been living indoors for some 


for his face was slightly sunburned and the rims of his 
were red. His pants were tucked into his boot tops af 


fashion of that time. 


removed while I was feeding his horse. 


And he wore a long black coat w 


Placing it agai 


saddle as a pillow he lay flat on his back and read from a 


backed book that he took from a saddle pocket. 


He was w 


g—not two. He did justice to the antelope steaks I had 

but he spoke scarcely a word during supper. As soon as 

finished his meal he again produced the paper-backed book 
been reading. 

Mire was only one bunk in our little sod house and as the 

1an lay on it while he read I sat on the floor. Finally he 

i§Pon’t mind me, Johnnie, come to bed any time you get 
py So a little later I crawled in. He was still reading when 

‘oped off to sleep. 

Wkt morning he was fairly talkative, asking what kind of 

ae were having. And telling me where he thought the 

‘al might still be found in good numbers. 

Niv, Buffalo Bill had always been a boyhood hero of mine 

(eked him where he was. 

“%, Cody,’ he said. ‘He’s up in Nebraska somewheres. That 

¥) was reading is about him. You can have the book if you 

i), for I have finished with it.’ 

Mer the great man had gone I read the book. It was a 
‘tt Monroe novel. The story was about Buffalo Bill and 
cue of a beautiful heiress in the very same country I was 

Min at that time. The writer knew absolutely nothing about 
untry he attempted to describe and as | read the story I 
ed how Hickock could be interested in such a tale. For 
xh I was just a boy at the time it was nothing but drivel 


A 


Wt Western-story writers at one time or another write one 

e stories about Billy the 
famous as a killer in New 
mo. The stories I have 
vary some in the telling 
all the stories I have ever 
the accepted one seems to 
it Billy the Kid killed his 
man when he was only 
> years old. A blacksmith 
ilver City insulted his 
‘r, so the story goes, and 
welve-year-old Billy pro- 
d, as the punchers say, “‘to 
e this hombre loose from 
nackbone.” After which 
twelve-year-old boy left 


‘ss. Van Wagonen, an old 
1 of our family’s, went to 
1 with Billy the Kid when 
was a girl living in New 
co. And her story of how 

id left Silver City has 
ys interested me much more than the accepted story one hears. 
Te knew him in Silver City as Henry Antrim,” said Mrs. Van. 
was a good boy until his mother died. Then he did get sort 
ild. My uncle was sheriff at that time. One evening when 
s at their house to spend the night he came in saying he had 
d up two Mexican boys for some petty thieving and he had 
locked up Henry Antrim. 


If anyone asks if you’ve seen anyone like me, you ain’t seen anyone,” 
said the outlaw. Then he rode away as Shorty sat watching him. 


The frontier jail was often merely the ordinary adobe hut with barred 
windows. Billy the Kid is said to have escaped from one of these jails 
in Silver City by crawling out through the chimney. 
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The typical frontier town or settlement in the Arizona of the ’eighties 
often consisted of little more than a store or two, a restaurant and 
a saloon. 


“Of course, I put up for Henry. My uncle said himself he 
didn’t think he was with the two Mexican boys but he said that 
Henry was getting so wild since his mother’s death he thought by 
locking him up for the night it might get Henry to thinking and 
possibly do him some good. 

“My aunt was very fond of Henry, too, and the last thing she 
told my uncle when he was leaving the house next morning was 
to bring Henry back with him 
to breakfast. But when my 
uncle opened the jail that morn- 
ing Henry Antrim was gone. 

hes jail sat) that time. in 
Silver City was an old ’dobe 
affair with .a large fireplace. 
Some time in the night Henry 
had crawled up the fireplace and 
left town.” 

When Shorty Caraway, now 


foreman of the Chiracahua 
(pronounced “cherry-cow’’) 
Cattle Company came from 


New Mexico to Arizona nearly 
thirty years ago, he was a boy 
still in his ’teens. 

Not knowing the country, 
Shorty’s meals were never on 
schedule for he often missed 
the ranch he was heading for 
and lay out where night over- 
took him, sleeping on what the 
old cow punchers call a Tuscon bed. In sleeping on a Tuscon bed 
a man simply lies on the ground on his belly and covers himself 
with his back. Or, if he prefers, the sleeper may sleep on his 
back and reverse the covering. 

At any rate, Shorty had missed the ranch he was heading for 
this day. It was a moonlight night so he kept pushing on hoping 
to find some camp. He had just about decided to flop on his 
Tuscon bed when he happened onto two hobbled ponies that were 
covered with dried sweat. And knowing some one must be 
camped not far away, he cut a circle until he found the camp. 

A rider was sleeping in a good bed just off the narrow trail. 
“Hello,” said Shorty as he rode up, but the rider did not wake. 
So Shorty unsaddled his pony, and, after hobbling it out with 
the other two horses, he came back to the bed again. The rider 
was evidently dead for sleep for he did not stir when Shorty spoke 
the second time. After pulling off his boots, Shorty crawled in 
bed with him and was soon asleep himself. 

Shorty hadn’t realized the chance he took when he crawled in 
until he noticed a six shooter, a Winchester and two belts full of 
cartridges that lay by the rider’s head. 

When Shorty woke up next morning the rider had evidently 
been awake some time and had Shorty all sized up. For he was 
smoking a cigarette as he lay watching him when Shorty opened 
his eyes. 

“Well, kid,” said the rider, “you must have got in pretty late 
last night.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE ISLAND OF THE GODDESS OF MERCY ; 


The island of Pootoo rises from the waters of the beautiful China Inland Sea. The temples and monasteries which cover the island are dedicated 
the service and memory of Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy and patron saint of sailors. This picture shows the small native sailing boat on which 
author made his trip. In the background is one of the island’s memorial arches near the landing place. 


PILGRIMS TO CHINA’S SACRED ISLAND 


By Sampan to Kwanyin’s Sanctuary—Ho Wang Honors His Father’s 
Spirit—One of China’s Most Holy Shrines 


By Darwin TEILHET 


OU will go with 

fMNehae Said VAG 

Wang, earnestly, 
after we had finished 
taking pictures in his vil- 
lacessan Pielme tas 
not safe to take the road 
back to Ningpo. Two 
merchants were killed 
yesterday. There are 
many bandits on. the 
road. Tomorrow I go 
to take my honored fa- 
ther a new paper horse, 
many new clothes and 
much money, for my 
kerosene trade has pros- 
pered since Sin Ham 
bought the new German 
boats for the canal. You 
go with me as far as 
Ningpo where you can 
take the steamer to 
Shanghai. I have bor- 


; rowed the sampan of m 
By his devout services as a monk on P 7 


: : : ; 
the island of Pootoo, Shao-wang Bae eral re Ne peo guy 
brought great distinction to his family. tomorrow. e shall take 


it and go in safety down 

the canal to Ningpo.” 
Gustav looked at me. What Ho Wang, the kerosene merchant 
of San Pu Tin, had said was undoubtedly true. Since our arrival 
a series of bandit raids along the road to Ningpo made the rickety 
auto stage decidedly dangerous. Neither of us had any desire of 
being held for ransom. These were the same pleasant bandits who 


Gustav von Estorff 


had forced sharpened sticks into the thighs of a missiona 
month ago near Amoy. They didn’t kill the man. They 
lit the sticks and then blew the flames out when his flesh sta 
to sear. 
We trusted the little fat, broad-faced kerosene merchant, 
Wang. He was the only person in the crumbling village of 
Pu Tin who understood English. He had been the pers 
servant for an eccentric Presbyterian missionary who, durit 
period of twenty years, had endeavored to convert Ho W 
away from the Buddhistic faith by having him commit to mem 
the entire book of “Kalb’s Complete Sermons.” Despite his” 
ure in changing Ho Wang’s stubborn religious beliefs, when 
good missionary left for greener fields Ho Wang was willed 
tremendous sum of $500, enough for him to return to his nai 
village, San Pu Tin, where he became a prosperous merchami 
kerosene and gasoline. Thanks /to “Kalb’s Complete Sermo 
Ho Wang had a tremendous English vocabulary which was: 
mensely useful to us after we had learned to understand t 
This was somewhat difficult at first for despite his twe 
years of instruction, Ho Wang had never been able to reco 
the New England twang of his master with his own native Cl 
ting dialect. 
We agreed that it would be wiser to take the canal to Ning 
with Ho Wang. Next morning at daybreak we followed our ho 
across dry, parched fields to the sluggish canal. Ho Wang | 
an enormous bundle on top of his round shiny head, wrapped & 
in oiled bamboo paper. “This contains the horse and clothes: 
my father,” he explained, his face slitting in two halves w 
great smile of delight at the honor in store for his parent. 
was somewhat incomprehensible to us. Gustav tried to gain 
ther information, but Ho Wang was too occupied with the I 
sampan, covered by an arched rattan roof, which was drawn 
on the muddy bank waiting for us. “K’lang? Ready?” exclai a 


the toothless fellow in a loin cloth and a torn blue cotton coat 


etched tighter than a drum around his 
ing ribs, who acted as the navigator. 
hoved off in the current as the sun struck 
ithe mountains in the south, promising 
hot day. We crouched in the bottom 
sampan, Ho Wang sitting up rigidly in 
er so his new robe and white umbrella 
not become soiled. Gustav sniffed and 
las the day became warmer, and finally 
e@jlo Wang if his sister-in-law’s cousin, who 
a@dche sampan, might also be in the kerosene 
ifes. Ho Wang smiled pleasantly. 

@ no. Fortune favored him by inducing 
ship fertilizer to Ningpo. You see he 
sd three beautiful cows from his wealthy 
With such a start what more can a man 
‘become wealthy?” Gustav suddenly de- 
crawl forward, out in the open, and take 


hores of Pootoo bound for the harbors of Ningpo or Shanghai. 
s four miles long and very irregular in shape. 


many of China’s beautiful shrines. 


: photographs of the section through which we were sailing. 
1e wind stopped and our one tattered sail flapped loosely. 
moved with the sluggish current. We had planned to reach 
spo by noon to catch the one o’clock steamer to Shanghai. 
av looked at his watch. ‘Ach, lieber gott! We will never 
= it. And not another boat to Shanghai for three days!” 
sustay swore we heard a noisy thumping chugging in our 
and a long train of barges pulled by a weather-beaten launch 
ned down upon us. 
t is Kia-yung!” Ho Wang declared, excitedly. “He is bring- 
vegetables from Shao-shang down to Ningpo. He buys gaso- 
from me! He shall take us to Ningpo with his boats!” 
Wang shouted across the canal and the long string of boats 
ig over to us. In a few minutes we were racing toward 
spo at the tremendous speed of six miles an hour, passing the 
> wharves of the Tien Dong monastery a few minutes before 
Twenty minutes later we chugged under the arching, five- 
iry-old Ningpo channel bridge into the winding, greasy, scum- 
red waterways of Ningpo, trying to reconcile ourselves to the 
that we had missed our boat to Shanghai. That meant we 
to wait in one of the dirtiest and most odoriferous cities of 
a until Friday for another boat to cross the Hangchow bay 
hanghai. 


warms of small Chinese junks with their picturesque triangular sails pass by the rocky 
The island of Pootoo 
Its isolation has preserved its precious 
nonasteries and temples from the destructive effects of civil war which has ruined so 
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A long procession of monks carrying ornate banners 
moved down the pathway to the beach where Ho Wang 
was going to offer up his gifts to his father. Only the 
Goddess of Mercy could carry Ho Wang’s gifts to the 
other world in which his father was living. 


“Perhaps you like to go to the island of 
Pootoo with me then,’ Ho Wang suggested, 
after we had tried to find an inn or hotel of 
some kind in the crumbling, refuse-covered 
streets. ‘““Pootoo is very beautiful. I go there 
to give my father his paper horse and flowered 
robe and much money. We can-sail there to- 
night. You come back for your boat Thursday.” 

We had heard of the famous sacred isle of 
Pootoo, the island with the hundred and four 
Buddhistic monasteries, where the sky was al- 
ways blue, where the bells were always ringing, 
but neither Gustav nor myself had ever visited 
it. The oval isle of Pootoo is about eleven hours 
from Ningpo and twenty-eight hours from 
Shanghai by steamer. According to the Chinese 
legends, Kwanyin, Goddess of Mercy, had 
chosen Pootoo as her abode as she hastened 
across the Hangchow bay. The entire island 
was consecrated to her ages ago. Thousands of 
devout Chinese make their pilgrimages to this 
island each year to pay their respects to the Goddess. 

“Let’s go,” I suggested. “You can take some photographs 
there. I don’t think many tourists go to Pootoo. Besides, I want 
to see what Ho Wang’s father says when his dear son gives him 
a paper horse. Do you know what a paper horse is? When Ho 
Wang talks I sometimes wonder if I am not forgetting my 
English.” 

There are infrequent steamers which make the trip to Pootoo, 
but such boats were not for the canny Ho Wang. We followed 
him through narrow and noisy streets until we came to the rocky 
harbor. In a narrow inlet, surrounded by low hills, innumerable 
fishing boats were pulled on the shore to dry, while yellow-skinned 
fishermen looked at us curiously from where they were crouched 
on the shale repairing their nets. We waited on the dirt road 
leading back to Ningpo almost to dark, while Ho Wang bargained 
with first one fisherman and then another for conveyance to the 
sacred isle. At six he returned, still carefully carrying his brightly 
colored roll of presents, informing us that he had secured a single- 
masted cham-ling, a sort of an exaggerated sea-going satnpan, 
with a monstrous eye in the prow, a flat, two-pronged: stern and 
the ability to ride rough water almost as well as a jink.; 

“But is such a craft safe?’ Gustav asked. yf 

Ho Wang rolled his eyes. “That is something I-know nothing 
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The sampan on which the author navigated the canal 
to Ningpo possessed but one tiny sail and was cov- 
ered over with a crude roof of matting. The coolie 
owner is seen sitting in the stern, proudly shading 
himself with Ho Wang’s new white umbrella. 


Why would one build a boat if it not 
safe? Have no fear. If boat is not safe we 
pay not for trip.” The boat was owned by two 
wide-cheeked, narrow-chinned brothers who 
chattered at Gustav and myself as if we were 
monkeys from some strange world. Indeed, as 
soon as they had passed out of the harbor into 
the bay, they left the rudder unattended to de- 
scend into the narrow, dank hold, where we 
sat on moldy rice straw, and attempted to ask us 
all manner of questions—questions so involved 
that Ho Wang became quite confused in his 
English translations and turned his back upon 
us in disgust when we started to laugh. We had 
a supper of rice, served with shark fins and 
ground chicken heads which perhaps because of 
our hunger proved surprisingly good. The two 
fishermen had half a stuffed Canton dog which 
they offered to prepare in our honor, but Gustav 
said that was quite too much; that the rice would be ample. 

We were awakened next morning by a terrible grinding and 
rocking. Gustav grabbed me by the shoulder. “Are we sinking?” 
We crawled out on the tilted deck with difficulty and found that 
we had gone aground on the southern tip of the island. The two 
fishermen were already waist deep in the salt water shrilling and 
cursing at each other like magpies. ‘We shall have to wait until 
the tide rises,” Ho Wang said, placidly. Gustav wiped the kero- 
sene from one of his cameras and splashed out on the beach to 
take pictures of the boat. 

By seven the tide was high enough for us to pull the sail up and 
make the stone pier on the jutting point of the island, but our 
misfortunes were not at an end. Ho Wang climbed out on the 
pier first. He turned to take his precious package, slipped on the 
wet moss, clutched desperately at the stone piles, and toppled over 
backwards into four feet of muddy water. This caused great 
mirth among the two fishermen. Ho Wang came up bellowing 
and spouting like a whale. Fortunately, his presents were rolled 
in oiled paper. Behind us, across a low rice field, rose a series of 
high hills. On the top of these hills, perhaps a mile away, we 
could see the great mass of the northern monastery, shining dully 
in the morning sun. 

After paying the two still convulsed fishermen, we tramped 
across the rice fields to the monastery high above us. “There we 


about. 


ote <—S 


At the end of the procession in honor of Ho Wang’s pious gifts to his father rode four 0 
the island’s abbots, resplendent in flowing robes and jeweled crowns and borne by coolié 
in rattan chairs. 
China and three times a year special services are held in honor of the Goddess of Mercy 


find my brother,” Ho Wang said, his teeth 

tering with cold. “He has placed great dij 

tion upon our family by making himself aj 

He will help me send my father the paper] 

the beautiful flowered robe and money for; 
¢ feasts.” 

“But I thought your father lived in Poe 
Gustav asked, somewhat confused. 

“My father?” Ho Wang looked up, 
eyed. ‘No, that is not to be. It is enoug 
the Buddhist priests make the arrangeme 
send my father my gifts.” A long re 
solemn pilgrims dressed in white robes 
to watch the dripping Ho Wang followed t 
foreign devils make their way up the steef 
toward the monastery. Some of them 

“They have no manners,’ Ho Wang assut 
“Mind them not. They are country people 
San-shing. They still wear straw sandal 


Gustav von] 
The religious ceremonials at Pootoo are among the most impressive 1 


The lower courtyard was guarded by stone Foo dogs, dal 
from some remote age. As soon as Ho Wang reached the 
covered stone pavement he promptly shed his outer garm 
placed them on the stones to dry, and opened up his roll to put 
clean white robe. White is the color of mourning. “You 
mourning ?” Gustav asked. ‘One always mourns on the isla 
Pootoo,”’ Ho Wang replied. Before Gustav, who was gro} 
pale with curiosity, could ask more questions, Ho Wang info 
us that he was going to find his brother. We were to wail 
him in the courtyard. 

The monasteries were in perfect condition. The three= 
thick walls were brown and red from moss stains, and cov 
with growing flowers and vines. Everywhere in China, except” 
Pootoo, the ancient monuments have been allowed to go to} 
because of the havoc of civil wars. In Pootoo, on the contra 
away from the dangers of wars, enough pilgrims still come ~ 
supply ample revenue to support the some thousand priests 4 
keep the many buildings in repair. | 

While we waited, many dark-robed monks, with shaven, elo 
gated heads, slowly paced to and from the tremendous circuly 
doors of the temple into the gardens on top of the hill. Here a” 
there groups of pilgrims bowed silently before towering tom 
while white clouds scudded above them in a clear blue sky. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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IN BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK 


Wainwright Park in Alberta, a herd of five thousand buffalo recalls the days of the early West. Every autumn the Canadian government stages here 


the world’s only buffalo round-up. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PETS 


How the Dominion Protects Its Wild Life—The World’s Largest 


O SEE North America’s wild life without the bars and cages 
of zoological gardens, it is not necessary to prepare for an 
expedition into the wilderness. 
dd canoes, nor an arsenal of guns of various sizes, are needed 
ne in close contact with all the species of wild life known to 


continent. The Canadian 
nment has solved the problem 
iting everyone be a big-game 
ir—with a camera. 

‘teen game preserves are 
ited by the Dominion of 
da, most of them located in 
vestern section of the country. 
2 preserves are stocked with 
’ possible variety of big and 
game as well as with birds 
ish. Close to forty thousand 
‘e_ miles of mountain and 
1€ territory encompass these 
mal parks where wild life 
is at large and even uses the 
it roads with the same free- 
‘as the motorist. How many 
‘als make use of these parks is 
«nown, but the estimates alone 
big game to be found in the 
$ run in six figures. 
ese game preserves, teeming 
- moose, buffalo, antelope, 
lies, mountain goats, black 
s, beavers, squirrels, lynx, 
ou and a host of other ani- 
, are nearly all easily accessible 
‘ain or automobile. Some pre- 
es are in the great prairie 
is, well stocked with lakes, 
e others are in the mountain 


Buffalo Herd 


By JAMES MonTAGNES 


Neither guides nor heavily 


There is no need for apprehension on the part of this raccoon 

peeping out from his log to see who is invading his privacy. 

Along with other wild creatures of all kinds in Canada’s huge 
game preserves, he enjoys the protection of the government. 


fastnesses of Alberta and British Columbia. Two are situated far 
afield in the Northwest Territories, accessible only by river steamer 
and canoe in summer; by dog sled in winter, or by airplane the 
year round. One is Wood Buffalo Park, ten thousand square 
miles in area, where herds of thousands of wood and plains buffalo 


mingle. The other is Thelon 
Game Sanctuary, right in the cen- 
ter of the Northwest Territories, 
where the last herds of musk-oxen 
and Arctic caribou have been lo- 
cated and given a fifteen-thousand- 
square-mile sanctuary to breed and 
grow numerous once more.’ | 

It is not necessary to go far 
afield in any of these game pre- 
serves to see the big as well as 
small animals. At Banff, the town- 
site of Banff National Park, big 
horn mountain goats can be seen 
in hundreds up the steep mountain 
sides in the early summer. Later 
they even come down from their 
lofty and cool retreats to make 
their way along trails and high- 
ways and stand staring as a car 
goes by. Deer also make their way 
into the town in the autumn when 
the mosquitoes have gone and they 
can leave the higher altitudes with 
safety. 

In Jasper Park black bears 
casually invade the town, poke 
around the motor camping 
grounds, sniff in garbage pails, and 
even beg for food. Nor is it un- 
common to see a couple of bear 
cubs chased aloft a small jack pine 


b> 


by a dog. From va tent door you can see in the early morning 
a “graceful fawn and doe drinking from a mountain lake. 

“But it is while traveling along a motor road or riding trail or 
even hiking through the bush of these vast parks that the whole 
gamut of wild life is enccuntered. Near the park boundaries as 
well as far inland moose and caribou will be found, while high up 
the mountain slopes the sharp little nasal bleat of the mountain 
pika announces the presence of this small, grayish mountain hare. 

Similarly, the other mountain preserves, Yoho, Kootenay, 
Glacier, Revelstoke, are well stocked with animals, most of which 
have made their way into the parks from the outside, though many 
were already located in the areas when the parks were established. 
In these mountain preserves the naturalist on the lookout for rare 
North American specimens can be sure to find a good number. 
Government observers have located many unusual species, includ- 
ing the Arctic deer mouse, Chapman’s vole-lemming, Bonaparte’s 
weasel, and the Hudson Bay red squirrel. 

Hunters who have visited these parks and found that they had 
to. leave their guns behind while in the park boundaries, have 
traveled to the boundaries and have come back with tales of the 
abundance of game just outside the many thousands of. square 
miles of protected lands. In season they have come back to the 
boundaries of the preserves, and shot specimens of big game such 
as are hard to find anywhere else in the Dominion. Game wardens 
tell tales of moose and caribou which have crossed the high divides 
and wandered for many miles seeking their way into the preserve 
bounds. The fact that only camera shots may be made in these 
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SAVING THE BEAVER FROM EXTERMINATION 


At Riding National Park in Manitoba, the Indian half-breed, Grey Owl, is working out schemes to protect the beaver and help it to multiply. At the 
left Grey Owl is seen feeding a beaver rice; in the center is a typical beaver dam with one of the builders on top putting on the finishing touches. 
the right a beaver has just completed a big job in felling a tree. 


THREE LORDS OF THE GAME PRESERVES 


The forty thousand square miles of mountain and prairie territory comprised by Canada’s game preserves provides a sanctuary for black bears, bulfalo | 
moose, caribou, beavers, squirrels, lynx and scores of other wild creatures. 
that the big game alone runs to six figures. 


How many animals make use of the parks is not known but it is cotiinas 


government game preserves seems to be a big drawing card y 
swells the animal population of the territory each year. - 

Fearing the extinction of all big game, these parks were ¢ 
lished by the Canadian government. That the extermination 
species has been stopped to a large extent by this step, is in 
by the story of Buffalo National Park, at Wainwright, Alb 

Here on the prairies the thundering herd thunders on 
in: growing numbers which recall the days of the early } 
Buffalo once more become the targets of the cowpunchers. 
are hard-ridden to stampede the buffalo herds. In a cloud of 
with the noise of thousands of hoofs beating fast time on tk 
the world’s only buffalo round-up is staged here every aut 
the Canadian government. Five thousand head make this pr 
their home. ‘4 

The round-up was an innovation when the herd at Wainy 
became too large for the one-hundred-thousand-acre pastur 
which they browsed and lived, as did their forbears on the pr 
not so many years ago, in countless thousands. Now every at 
finds the round-up in process. The young are segregated ‘rd 
old; the calves are branded with a ‘““W” and the best two 
three-year-olds are shipped to the ten-thousand-square-mile’ 
at the boundary of the Northwest Territories and the provin 
Alberta. The original herd of seven hundred and sixteen 
chased twenty-five years ago has grown beyond all expectation 

Wainwright Park is no longer large enough. Its acres 
acres of pasturage, guarded by cow punchers, rangers, and mot 
policemen, will not hold all the buffalo that are born there 
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AN ELK HERD AT WAINWRIGHT 


idreds of elk share the privileges of the large game preserve at Wainwright Park, Alberta, with the greatest buffalo herd in the world. These shy 
itures know that the park provides them with a safe haven and that the wardens are their friends. The bull elks may easily be recognized by 
their spreading horns which are often as large as small trees and are grown in a single season. 
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DEER, ANTELOPE AND MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


e visitor to Canada’s National Parks seldom has difficulty in studying a variety of wild life. Deer and antelope frequently loiter along the roadways 
» even wander into the smaller towns and big horn mountain sheep can easily be seen in hundreds clambering over the steep mountain sides or wan- 
dering along trails\and highways. Black bears, the friendliest of all big game, often come into camping grounds to beg for food. 


some years the Canadian Government has been shipping north 
tally several thousand two- and three-year-old bisons, and 
ehtering about as many older ones for the restaurants of the 
inent. Buffalo steaks are not uncommon at certain seasons 
de year in the Canadian West, even in the restaurants across 
ine in the United States. High-powered rifles held by expert 
ksmen kill off the animals with one shot. Buffalo coats and 
$ are again making their appearance in Canada. 

egend has it that the buffalo owes its present-existence to a 
‘rel between two Indians, father and son-in-law, in 1873. The 
in-law left the paternal tepee, fled northward to Saskatchewan 
1 his home at Flathead Reservation, Montana. But his long- 
for home became too great and he decided to return. On the 
he found a small herd of the fast disappearing buffalo. He 
ed out four calves. These he led home and he was accepted 
-more into the family circle, for the father-in-law was happy 
Hunting Dog’s gift. The four calves grew and bred under 
care of the priests of St. Ignatius mission. Soon there was a 
ll herd, too big for the priests or the Indians to handle. Came 
lo, the Mexican half-breed, and bought ten of the animals 
$250 each. He led them home, where he bred them till they 
me the herd which he sold to the Canadian Government at a 
= per head similar to what he had paid for the first ten. The 
ed States Government did not want them, for Pablo offered 


them in 1906. Canada took them and now has the greatest buffalo 
herds in the world. 

On the prairies there are also the preserves of Elk Island, within 
an hour’s motor ride from Edmonton, where, besides the big 
game, waterfowl such as blue herons and game birds have found 
a sanctuary, with excellent shelter and natural breeding grounds. 
At Nemiskam, also in Alberta, the antelope is the most populous 
animal. At Prince Albert National Park, near the city of that 
name, waterfowl, especially the pelican and the cormorant, are 
multiplying rapidly. 

At the foothills of the Rocky Mountains and adjoining Glacier 
Park in the United States is Waterton Lakes National Park, an- 
other game preserve where the beaver is making one of its big 
stands against extermination. Nestled in the sloping mountains 
are many small rivers and lakes, where the animal whose pelt was 
once the coin of the realm in the early days of .Canada is reported 
to be growing rapidly in numbers. 

And mention of the beaver brings to mind the fact that the 
latest of the national game preserves of the Dominion, Riding 
Mountain Park in Manitoba, not far from Winnipeg, is the experi- 
mental ground for a great scheme to save the beaver from final 
extermination. Here Grey Owl, an Indian half-breed, wise in the 
ways of this amphibian animal, is working out plans for the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The market at Rovaniemi begins the day before the celebration of St. John’s Eve and attracts the peasants from all parts of 
Finland and Lapland. 


With his stock in trade 

strapped to his back, the 

Finnish peddler travels 

through the countryside on 
foot. 
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THE NORTHLAND’S FESTIVAL OF LIGHT 


Midsummer Night in Finland 


By Bess S. BYRNE 


With illustrations by Lempi Ostman 


VERY year for centuries the 

people of Finland have cele- 

brated June 23rd. Long be- 
fore Swedish crusaders came to 
Christianize the pagan Finns, the 
celebration was held on the day of 
the year when the sun-god stood 
highest in the heavens. It was the 
“Festival of Light.” Families gath- 
ered from their widely separated 
houses after the sowing of crops— 
the women to discuss the year’s 
events and achievements and the men 
to trade and to allot fishing and hunt- 
ing grounds to each other. All day 
they feasted and visited until mid- 
night came, when they formed small 
groups and burned kokkos, or bon- 
fires, to frighten away evil spirits 
and plagues which otherwise might 
come to destroy the grain before it 
was ripe and harvested. They be- 


lieved that all spirits, good and bad, walked on this night, but that 
the evil spirits fled from the fires. 

As the kokkos burned the people danced around them and sang 
songs of joy and of thanks for the three months of sunlight when 
the sun-god never left the sky but brought nature to life again 


and thawed the waterways after a long, cold winter. The d 
ing was always accompanied by music played on a kantele, a Ul 
cornered stringed instrument resembling a zither, the nati 
musical instrument and the supposed harp of the gods. A 
player struck soft minor chords in quick succession for the da 
men with arms folded across their chests executed fast, imtrit 
steps; and women, with hands on their hips, danced even m 
intricately and whirled round and round the men. 4 

At every fire usually sat several men who sang, in odd, mon 
onous notes and rhythm, to the accompaniment of the ka 
stories of the gods who lived and wove magic spells throu 
the land. All through the sunlit night these men sat facing 
other in pairs, swaying back and forth with interlocked fin 
chanting legend after legend while the kokkos burned an 
people danced. 

Later, when Christianity replaced pagan worship, the “Fe 
of Light’ became a Christian holiday commemorating the 
tism of St. John, and has been known since as “St. John’s 
More order came to the communities as time went on. Tr 
grew, and people gathered in greater crowds to celebrate and 
trade, until thousands now congregate, especially in the north 
Finland, on this most important festival day of the year. 

The scene of the largest St. John’s Eve celebration is now 
Rovaniemi, a little trading town just a few kilometers south | 
the Arctic Circle. In the years before good modern roads Wi 
built through Finland and Lapland and the principal mode’) 
travel was by waterways, Rovaniemi became an important trad” 


because of its situation. 
ere that two great rivers 
the Kemijoki, flowing 
he east, and the Ounas- 
rom the north. 
-s ago, as soon as the 
‘thaws came, the Lapps 
south in their boats to 
vith the Finns. Through 
ywing rivers and over the 
t of rapids they rode; and 
they came to Lapland’s 
hed, a low range of 
ains. called “The Back- 
of the World,” they car- 
ieir boats over it and set 
float again when the next 
ay was reached. It took 
weeks to reach the market 
de their reindeer hides 
one implements for flour, 
and colorful felt with 
to make their costumes. 
: Finns, too, experienced 
difficulties in traveling to 
iemi for the market; but 
since the advent of splen- 
»ads throughout the coun- 
ind since the railroad has 
continued to Rovaniemi, 
1g it the northern terminal, 
»wn has so increased in im- 
nce that people come from 
ver Finland and Sweden, 
‘ven from countries across 
ea in central Europe, for 
celebration on St. John’s 
Some, of course, come 
arily for the market, but 
7 come only to see the mid- 
sun from the top of 
asvaara hill across the river 


5 on this important day. 


wa 


mi-circle of evergreen. 


lakes and rivers. 


selves. 


r own little celebration at home. 


‘Owever, the activities in Rovaniemi 
St. John’s Eve are the greatest in 
he north of Finland. The market 
ts the day before and at noon on 
féte day the last train from the 
h comes to a stop at the little sta- 


e night of the celebration ; for Rovaniemi is the most southerly 
from which the sun can be seen during the full twenty-four 


pr two days before the celebration great preparations are 
», Not only in Rovaniemi but in every town and hamlet in 
ountry St. John’s Eve is an eagerly awaited occasion. Women 
7 out of doors every bit of furniture and furnishings and then 
) their houses—walls, rafters and all—until they shine like 

Pictures, windows and doors are decorated with green birch 
*s and the floors are covered with pungent pine and spruce 
Outside the door of each house a high arch of birch 
ches is fashioned and placed, and in front of that is formed 
Dry wood is brought 
1 the forests to be burned in the kokkos at mid- 
t on the banks of a nearby river or lake; for al- 
= every house in rural Finland is built beside or 
near one of the country’s thirty thou- 
Even when the houses 
not built on the edge of the water, the 
las (steam bath-houses) always are, so 
the people may jump in for a swim after 
have thoroughly steamed and soaped 
Then when all the work is done 
entire family goes to market, even if it is 
'S away, just as their ancestors did 
uries ago, to buy and to gossip 
1 the neighbors before they have 
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When the midnight sun dips close to the horizon, the gaily dressed 
peasants dance around the kokkos, singing the songs that have been 
sung by their people for centuries on St. John’s Eve. 


sign. 


has come to market. 


holiday spirit. 


games of every sort. 


The Laplanders wear tunics of dark blue felt, trimmed 
with red and yellow bands, and trousers and moccasins 
of reindeer hide. 


voices is almost unbelievable. 


PACE 


tion. Decorated with garlands 
of birch leaves in honor of the 
occasion, the engine puffs and 
steams as the passengers hurry 
out and join the throngs walk- 
ing down toward the market 
place. They soon reach the 
main street, which is a dirt road 
lined on both sides with small 
frame houses and stores dis- 
playing various articles neces- 
sary to the present-day pioneer 
of the north country; and pres- 
ently they come to the big 
market. 

Every kind of article is being 
bought and sold. Stalls are 
filled with clothing and hats; 
others are piled high with stiff 
new brown boots with turned 
up peaked toes to keep the skis 
on, for everyone travels on skis 
there in winter. Underclothes, 
shirts, reindeer skins are sold 
by the dozen; and in many stalls 
meat—dried reindeer meat and 
beef—is sold in large chunks, 
wrapped neatly in newspaper 
and carried off. Copper pots 
rattle and crash as buyers ex- 
amine and buy some and acci- 
dentally drop others. Wheels 
of chance are crowded about; 
and from one stall come calls 
of, “Hit the nail, and sink it 
with one blow and win a prize.” 
Even the “strong man” is there 
bending iron bars; and another 
man wrestles with a_ bear. 
Across the way horses are 
traded and sold by gypsy trad- 
ers, and farther down the place 


the Lapps hold forth, trading skins of deer, wolf, fox, ermine, 
bear and rabbit, and knives, bowls and trinkets of fascinating de- 
Pandemonium reigns, and the din of bargaining, laughing 
One imagines that all of Lapland 


Eventually, as the day wears on, people leave the busy market 
place and walk through town again and on to Ounasvaara hill 
across the bridge, and until the next morning they enter into 


Atop the high, thickly wooded hill which overlooks Kemijoki 
River thousands of people gather to witness an athletic meet. All 
the best athletes in the country are there to participate, and 
throughout the hot summer afternoon there are foot races, 
discus- and hammer-throwing contests, pole vaulting and 
Everyone cheers as each contestant 
exhibits his prowess; and it is indeed a colorful mass of 

people who are there to witness the events. Many 
of the women are dressed in the traditional cos- 
tumes of almost every section of Finland—cos- 
tumes worn now only on féte days. 
differently colored striped woolen skirt, long and 
full, a tight bodice of wool either laced up the 
front or buttoned, and a cap or a gay head band, 
depending on the custom of the section which it 
represents. 
all the rest are the costumes of North 
Finland with laced blue bodice and 
green apron worn over a many striped 
skirt. 

The costumes worn by the Lap- 
landers who come to the celebration 


add greatly to the riot of color on the 
big hill. 


Each has a 


But more plentiful than 


Theirs are not féte costumes 
(Continued on page 47) 


The warrior king of ancient 
Babylon was sumptuously clad. 
On his head he wore a massive 
crown of gold; his tunic and 
mantle were richly adorned 
with embroidered patterns and 
fringes; his beard exquisitely 
trimmed and curled. 


Crumbling ruins are all that now remain of one of the most brilliant cities of antiquity. e 
tower gates of Ishtar, adorned with bas-reliefs of animals. 
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THE GOLDEN CITIES 
OF 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


Glories of Babylon and Sippar—The God of 
Big Business in Chaldea—Banquets and 
Revels of the Aristocracy 


By VALENTINE THOMPSON 


N CROSSING today the deserted plains covered 

with corroded ruins and mounds under which are 

buried the remains of palaces and temples, it is 
difficult to imagine the former glories of ancient Baby- 
lon, the capital of Chaldza. Famous for its riches and 
corruption, the city whose name has ever since evoked 
thoughts of luxury and sin seems to have been anni- 
hilated as prophesied in the maledictions of Isaiah. 

It is hard to believe that the plain which is today a 
desert was once crowned with the proud towers of 
Babylon and Sippar and covered with beautiful gar- 
dens, rich harvests and fruits. Today, life seems to 
have ebbed with the tide that will never rise again. 

Only the sun, once god of the country, remains in 
all his glory to shed his rays on his own crumbled 
temples. Conquered by the Persians, the cities, pal- 
aces, banks and temples were pillaged and ruined. The 
statues of pure gold, gods of the wealthy Chaldzans, 


In the center of these ruins of Babylon may be seen 


R. Raffins from 


one among the scores of maleficent ere 
tures peopling the hideous invisible wore) 
of Babylonian superstition. An enuit” 
branch of Babylonian medicine was @©) 
voted to the preparation of remarkabl 
prescriptions used solely for the purpost| 

of routing evil spirits. 


elted for coins. Schools 
cience had made unbe- 
progress, as well as 
er achievements of a 
ion which had reached 
ight in Nebuchadnez- 
ay, were swept away 
ied under the sands. 

nderstand why Baby- 
is disappeared so com- 
, one must remember 
a country where wood 
t exist, stones were very 
ind transportation was 
surmountable problem. 
bricks were used for 
ig the houses, palaces or 
is that were luxuriously 
ited. with colorful tiles 
iade the town appear as 
dded with precious 
Glittering figures of 
s decorated the court- 
where fountains would 
y and night and where 
and flowers were as 
t as the multi-colored 


‘ 


Hiously enough, though 
shing cities like Babylon 
eared, the lives of the 
‘tants have been miracu- 
preserved for us. It 
he custom in those days 
‘ite any letter, message 
siness order on earthen- 
tablets which could not 
stroyed even by fire and 
1 were discovered in 
quantities among the 
of Babylon and Sippar, 
reat business town which 
ed even the capital. 
ere is a great similarity 
sen the modern life 
gravitates nowadays 
id New York and Wash- 
n and the remote inter- 
hich were at the base of 
history of Babylon and 
r. Sippar was the busi- 
‘city, the town of banks, 
e the pot was kept boiling 
all the business of the 
East. The buildings 
ed both sacred temples 
business offices. Tall 
ings—the so-called zig- 
ts—rose ever higher and 
r as if to bear witness 
le material power of their 
prs and to impress neigh- 
ig towns with the impor- 
2 of their affairs. 
ne economic life of the 
seemingly so modern in 
1, appears incomprehen- 
| to those who know some- 
x of Oriental life. How 
to Orientals are the 
ities of activity and effi- 
ty demanded, not only by 
impressive architecture, 
tby the trade and business 
which those towering 
dings symbolized! 


an 


-~ 
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A BABYLONIAN ZIGGURAT RESTORED 


The ziggurat, or stepped pyramid, was the greatest architectural achieve- 
ment of the Babylonian builders, and one of man’s earliest efforts to 
achieve height. Rising from four to seven stories, each story set one 
behind the other with a winding ramp leading to the shrine on the top, 
the ziggurats were faced with colored tiles of black, white, purple, blue, 
scarlet, silver and gold. So great was the fame of the ziggurats that 
later Hebrew writers spun, from confused traditions of their grandeur, 
the legend of the Tower of Babel. Actually the total probable height of 
Borsippa, one of the tallest ziggurats, is estimated at one hundred and 
sixty feet. 


THE SACRED WAY 


The great thoroughfare by which the gods made their solemn pilgrimages 
on the Feast of the New Year was flanked by massive walls and led 
to the Gate of Ishtar, the most impressive portal of ancient Babylon. 
The street’s foundations were of burned brick surfaced with asphalt, 
its pavement of great stone slabs. In the middle ran a broad band of 
limestones; on both sides were bands of red- and white-veined breccia. 
Snarling lions moulded in glazed bricks adorned the walls. 
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Sippar, like New York, 
was a city of all races. The 
whole business world 
thronged its streets, passing 
between the tall buildings 
which housed the most fa- 
mous banks of the world. 
These buildings were divided 
into seven floors, built in 
seven different colors, corre- 
sponding to the seven great 
planets. There was one tower 
higher than all the rest— 
E-Parra, the House of the 
Sun—often referred to as the 
“Mountain of the God.” This 
was the home of the largest 
banking firm, dedicated to 
Shamash, god of the sun, who 
was seated on a golden throne 
grandly receiving his tributes 
of treasure, percentages and 
worship—the first known God 
of Big Business. At the top 
of the domed tower was his 
penthouse, built in gold in his 
honor. The important por- 
tion of the structure, however, 
stood at the base of this huge 
tower; the group of great 
buildings which contained 
what can be considered as the 
Stock Exchange of Chaldzea. 

The principal banking firm 
of Sippar was called the 
“Company of the Sun God,” 
to please Shamash and obtain 
his protection. The first 
traces of the banking system 
were discovered at the end of 
the nineteenth century, when 
a number of little earthen- 
ware tablets were found, en- 
graved with cuneiform char- 
acters. These were orders 
for buying stock that had 
been transmitted to the banks 
—a lasting evidence of the 
financial operations of those 
times which our present sys- 
tem of telephone calls will not 
afford to future generations. 

The Bank of the Sun, like 
similar modern institutions, 
was also in the business of 
lending money both to private 
individuals and- to companies 
which wanted to establish 
themselves in the country. 
Tablets can be found explain- 
ing the regulations on which 
these companies were formed 
and the conditions of the loans 
which the god Shamash con- 
sented to give for the promo- 
tion of industry among his 
worshipers. In these transac- 
tions Shamash, or rather his 
representative, showed him- 
self to be a very good business 
man, for we find that the rate 
of interest was as high as 
thirty percent for cash loans 
(silver money) and_ thirty- 
three percent on raw mate- 
rials. The law of the time, 
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For centuries Shamash, God of Business and “judge of the land and 

arbiter of its laws” had made Sippar supreme in trade and finance. The 

High Priest of Shamash was a banker, a notary and a public officer. 

Scores of other priests also served the financial interests of the god 

in politics, religion, law and administration, levying a reasonable fee in 
the god’s name as a commission. 


contained in the Code Hammurabi, mentions the death penalty for 
usurers who exceeded this amount. There were many occasions, 
however, when the law was twisted so as to evade this condition 
and higher rates were charged, although the offenders were al- 
ways severely punished if discovered. 

The accounting system used in connection with all these loans 
and transactions was necessarily very elaborate and complicated. 
The High Priest employed innumerable clerks who had to en- 
grave the little tablets with a small stiletto. For each bargain or 
contract made in the name of the Sun God, a double receipt was 
prepared. Thereon was mentioned the nature of the transaction, 
the rate of interest, and the time for repayment. The High 
Priest, besides being the head of the banking system, was also 
a notary and a public official. Huis power was at the same time 
religious, political, legal and administrative and with this quad- 
ruple power he had to sanction the validity of all contracts. At 
the end of such contracts there frequently appeared these words: 


As Nebuchadnezzar well knew, God had chosen Babylon to 


be the capital of his kingdom on earth. The very name 

of the city—Bab-Ilu, the Gate of God—proved it. This 

cylinder is supposed to picture the building of that greatest 

symbol of Babylon’s supremacy which the Hebrews later 
called the Tower of Babel. 


“The negotiation is ended. The parties are satisfied. Never will 
either one bring any claim against the other.” 

One may suppose that the parties were not always so satisfied 
as they asserted, since the representative of Shamash lost no 
opportunity of collecting for the god of business what he con- 
sidered a fair commission, notary’s fees, efc., which constituted 
the profits of the god. 

The parties to the contract were obliged to dig their fingernails 
into the tablet before it was baked and their names were engraved 
beside this mark, which represented their signatures. They then 
had to swear to abide by the contract, using the double name of 
Nis-Shamash and the King, in order to make the operation legal. 

While Sippar was the financial stronghold, the real political 
capital of Chaldzea was Babylon, where the King lived, surrounded 


by his advisers and officials of the gov- 
ernment, in one of the largest cities 
that had ever existed. The royal palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, a whole town in 
itself, surrounded by walls and towers, 
was naturally the center of official life. 

In Babylon also lived the chiefs of 
the army, princes of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
family, the priests, the celebrated 
astronomers and the astrologers. In the 
heart of the city were the homes of the 
highest aristocracy, a society exquisitely 
refined, delightfully corrupt. A quartier 
chic was reserved for them in which all 
the streets were straight and sheltered 
and each house had a door of bronze 
giving access to the steep banks of the 
river Euphrates. Nearly all the houses 
had terraces and roof gardens with 
penthouses, a fashion started by Semiramis that allowed f 
nate citizens of Babylon to watch the sunset and enjoy the 
ful nights when high towers looked like giants guarding the | 
zon. : 
Though there was general licence in morals and polygam 
democratized rather than restrained, King Nebuchadnezz 
not set an example of unlimited polygamy and the place res 


one of the rare 
temporary pict 
a ziggurat. The 
on bears the 


of Nebuchadn 


Large quantities of earthenware tablets and cylinders covered 
with drawings and inscriptions have survived the destruction 
of Babylon and preserved invaluable information about its — 
vanished inhabitants. On this cylinder women are shown ~ 
among the palm groves near the city. They wear the cus- 
tomary dresses pleated in Greek style that reached to the 
ankles and were attached to only one shoulder. In color these 
dresses were rich blue or vivid reddish-purple. 


in his palace for his personal harem was much smaller than 
in the palaces of the Assyrian kings. 

All the women of the smart set were, of course, receive 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace where they attended the royal 
The Code of Hammurabi, incidentally, was in some respects 
generous to women than some modern countries. Women 
all rights and control over their property and in no case @ 
their husbands touch it. 

The women were excessively elegant. 


Women were supposed to be obedient instruments of the divine 
and many Babylonian cylinders represent them as taking part im sa 
rites. Here women are being received by a priest at one of the tem 


thion and all women wore the 
i@jind of dress. They were made 
s@iething like mousseline, always 
icblue or a vivid reddish-purple, 
ite in Greek style, and reaching 
ogito the ankle.. These costumes 
‘@ytached to one shoulder, leaving 
her bare. A heavy fringe, 
emshort or long, followed the line 
lfery across the bosom. Women 
‘@neir hair twisted at the back of 
ad and gathered into a net. 
tq rather surprising to learn what 
; @nsidered a sound education for 
salvlonian girl. In reality, a wo- 
ag life did not begin with her 
r@ge. A kind of preliminary 
abook place, when the girl reached 
ai: of about fifteen, in the Temple 
2 goddess Mylitta-Zarpanit— 
@ ‘There all girls, rich and poor 
@) rom all ranks of society, began 
@life as women. None could 
this initiation. 
i great ceremony took place 
@yyear on the birthday of the god- 
$the fifth of July. The girls 
leave their homes and be drawn 
wh the streets to the Temple in 
@-hariots, with curtains carefully 
to hide them from the curious 
@>f the crowd. They were fol- 
by the servants and slaves of 
ousehold. Members of their 
es remained at home. Arriv- 
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own rank, they would at least be taken 
by a man of the people who would 
consider it a great favor of the god- 
dess. However, those who were 
plain and of humble birth were often 
forced into virtual imprisonment. 
They were not allowed to leave the 
Temple but had to stay there year 
after year, longing that one day some 
man would take pity on them and _ en- 
able them to regain their liberty. 
Weakened and dispirited by priva- 
tions, each year their lot became 
harder, their chances of salvation 
more faint. Finally, it is said, this 
strange custom fell into disuse on ac- 
count of the increasing numbers of 
these unfortunate undesirables. The 
priests were obliged to nourish them 
as long as they remained in the 
Temple and found the task much too 
expensive. 

After this brief and strange experi- 
ence of married life the young Baby- 
lonians returned to their parents’ 


THE HOROSCOPE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR homes. They now had the right to 
The priests of Babylon perfected the pseudo-science speak of love, to receive love letters 
of the horoscope to satisfy the anxiety of their kings and write them. Here is a specimen 
about the future. This horoscope of Nebuchadnezzar of a letter written to an elegant 


was reconstructed from the probable position of the 


stars about 1.20 p.m. on the 15th of June, 624 B.C. woman of Babylon, called Bi-Bezza, 


It predicts for him a glorious life followed by a tragic after her short marriage in the Temple 
death and the imminent fall of his empire. Hundreds of Mylitta. These messages, en- 
of the reports of Babylonian astrologers to their graved on little earthen tablets, have 


kings have been discovered by the archeologists. come down to us today. 


“T, Gimil-Mardook, to Bi-Bezza, 


the Temple, they would take their places between barriers | who must know: I send for news of your health. . . . Here I am 
Moe, separating them from the aisles where the men of the settled in Sippar and I have not seen you and am terribly anxious. 
Mould pass in slow procession. Each girl, according to the Send me news of your arrival so that I can feel happy. Come 


Me law, belonged that day to whatever man happened to at the month of Arash-Sama. I would like you to live forever 


p her. for my sake and my love... .” 
a symbol, the girls wore around their heads a crown of But Bi-Bezza, who was just one of the average smart ladies of 
id cords and when a man had chosen one of them, he threw Babylon, must have been cruel to the unfortunate Gimil-Mardook 


il silver nugget on her lap. She would then become his because we find another tablet, also destined for that beloved 


for one day. 


woman, which shows her beau’s despair : 


> girls waited patiently until they were accepted, obedient “Every day I pray Bel and Anbon for the soul and the happi- 
destiny from which there was no escape. They felt they ness of the heart of my sweet beloved. For the protections of 
accomplishing some religious rite, as indeed they were, for the god. Do not be anxious about me. My gods Bel and Belit 
astom was a sacrifice to the goddess Mylitta and not one pray for me. Why does your news remain so far from me? Why 
as allowed to return to her home until she had become a is it that to all the messages I send you I never get an answer?” 


n 


Among the ruins of Babylon, heaps of these love letters have 


erein lay tragedy. . . . Of course, the most beautiful girls | been found, some of them not even removed from their little 


chosen first but, beautiful or homely, those of noble birth earthenware envelopes—proofs of the heartlessness of some of 
had to wait long. If they did not please a man of their the women of all ages. Probably Bi-Bezza never even opened 


Almost all of the magnificent buildings in Babylon were constructed Female slaves often prepared and served the wine at the feasts and 
vith bricks for there was no stone in that region. There is not one brick banquets which were the principal form of entertainment for the wealthy 
m the site of Babylon which does not bear an inscription which was Babylonians. The extravagant corruption of Babylon was one of the 


stamped on the damp clay before firing. favorite themes of the Hebrew moralists. 
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those messages from Gimil- 
Mardook, for which he so 
pathetically begged an answer. 

Despite these preliminary 
irregularities, Babylonian 
girls were destined to eventual 
formal marriage. For women 
of the humble classes this was 
arranged at a kind of “maiden 
market.” | Herodotus says 
that in each village all the 
girls of marriageable age 
gathered together on a certain 
day in the market place. There 
the men who wanted wives 
assembled. A public crier 
would put the girls up for 
sale and dispose of them one 
after another, like cattle. 
Beautiful girls often fetched 
quite large sums of money 


a husband unless they brought 
a bit of money in hand to 
make up for their poor looks. 

Just as girls today receive a wedding ring, those girls of 
ancient Babylon received a little necklace on which was engraved 
their name and that of their husband, with the date on which 
they were married. 

But among the “four hundred” of Babylon, rather more decent 
marriage customs prevailed. The aristocratic bride was chosen 
by the father of the young man. After weeks of discussion about 
the respective dowries, the two families would meet one afternoon 
for the final ceremony. The pretty fiancée would be beautifully 
made-up, sprayed with marvelous perfumes and adorned with 
precious stones and flowers. The father-in-law would join the 
hands of the young couple, palm to palm, and tie them together 
with wool. Then he would invoke the gods Nebo and Mardook 
and the King Nebuchadnezzar, after which they were declared 
married. A clerk made up the tablets recording the ceremony 
and two witnesses would sign by marking their nails into the clay. 

Among the well-born, a man had the right to only one legiti- 
mate wife, but he might have many 
slaves and concubines who were all 
subject to the authority of his first wife. 


; : Shell fish sprinkled with spices and fried locusts; meat such as antelope, abl d Y 
which was used to provide a hare, partridge, wild calf and wild ass; quantities of fruit such as grapes, amiable and courteous 


dowry for their plainer sisters melons, lemons, figs from Opis and pomegranates—all these delicacies those of our own day: 
who could never hope to get and many others were served to the guests at regal banquets by slaves “By Innana and Amal | 


with curled hair wearing short smocks above their bare legs. cial gods who, among 


Great feasts and ban 
were favorite forms 
amusement in Babylon in 
uchadnezzar’s days. — 
most famous were giv 
one Neri-Glissar who 
most beautiful palace 
city. He was the son- 
of Nebuchadnezzar and 
renowned for his wond 
receptions. 3 

In the evening the g 
would arrive before the 
sic doors, surmounted 
towers and _ covered — 
ornamentation. Standing 
crouching in the darkn 
the outer court, the e 
waited to collect the 
tions. The following 4 
typical invitation, surely tr 


attributes, had the patrot 

of conversation), by the life of the King and the life of 
Queen, swear that as long as you have not gazed into my e 
seen my food and my drink, you will not look at any other. 
long as you have not sat on my seats and talked to me in 
own house, you will not sit down... .” 
Leaving the great hall which led to the private apartments 
the master of the house, the guests would cross the vestib 
which was white, with doors of precious woods in wondei 
colors. The tremendous room opened on to interior courts; 
by torches held aloft by the arms of slaves. On another side 
the huge hall in which the banquet took place was a great gall 
The walls were hung with the most valuable carpets of Baby! 
Others were flung on the floor. Each little table was set for 
people. 
Only the masters of the house had the right to armchairs 
which they sat at the head of the room on; a raised dais wh 
they could watch their guests on high stools at the little tal 
below. ; 
The food was carried in on | 
shoulders of slaves with long cut 
hair and short tunics which left th 


This bas-relief is supposed to represent The Babylonian conquerors were notoriously cruel Further refinements of cruelty are set 
Hammurabi, the great law giver, who as- in their treatment of prisoners of war. Enemies forth in this bas-relief showing an As 
cended the throne in 2123 B.C. He were often flayed alive, scalped, crucified and tor- syrian king putting out the eyes of 
united all Babylonia under his rule, re- tured with every refinement of cruelty. In the ninth prisoners. The prisoners are being led 
stored trade, rebuilt cities, and revised century B.C. Ashur-nasir-pal was the first to carry by thongs attached to rings in their 
agriculture by digging a vast network of off whole peoples en masse. In 172 B.C. Sargon upper lips. Both their legs and their 


canals. reduced 27,000 Israelites to slavery. arms are heavily manacled. 


e walls of the bedrooms in the 
‘al palace, as this reconstruction 
licates, were elaborately adorned 
ch frescoes and designs in color. 
e furniture was often of gold and 
silver. 


brown legs bare. The tables 
first covered with shell-fish 
1 kinds, drenched with aro- 
spices. These were fol- 


ve 


idges, the tender flesh of 


all products of the luxuriant 

tries that surrounded Babylon. 

a special part of the room stood the eunuchs who had the 
cular care of the wine—wines that could not be served alone. 
7 had to be mixed with all kinds of pungent and aromatic 
ts. The slaves would pound the sweet-smelling powder in 
2 pestles and mortars and ladle it out with golden spoons into 
aigh silver wine jars which were then carried around to the 
its. 

gen harps would play the music of Babylon, far-famed for 
jaunting religious melodies. Women and children would sing 
igh-pitched voices or clap their hands rhythmically as they 
/do in the Orient. The 
tune played was always 
nd of national anthem to 
King, wishing him long 
and long years of glory. 
en his earthly days had 
ed, it was hoped that he 
ht go to the silver moun- 
s, the Celestial Court, the 
Je of everlasting bliss, and 
der in the beautiful light 
the fields of happiness in 
presence of the Chaldean 
S. 
t these banquets it was 
sidered ridiculous to re- 
n sober. He who did not 
ik was insulted, and terri- 
orgies are described by the 
ent historians. Matrons 
even young girls took part 
he revels while their hus- 


oe 
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Hammurabi was the first city plan- 
ner and in Babylon he built the 
first straight streets ever made in 
a city. They ran parallel joining 
the Sacred Way at right angles. 


for the old generals, red-nosed 
with continuous drinking, who ex- 
changed stories of battles and 
campaigns. Some of the stories 


1 by fried locusts, a very fa- The portals in the magnificent Gate of Ishtar built by Nebu- they told reach us through the 
e dish, and then by all kinds chadnezzar were decorated with animals modeled in enameled Bible and the Apocrypha. There 


ire game, meat, and fruits— tile. It is estimated that 575 of these figures adorned the was, for instance, the story of 
whole gateway. Many of these figures still remain and the 


é : following inscription has been found: “Nebuchadnezzar, King F ; : 
g wild cattle, pyramids of of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, am I! and wife of Joachim, surprised at 


c fruits, marvelous grapes, The Gate of Ishtar I shall build with blue enameled bricks her bath by two old elders who 
rmelons, lemons, pomegran- for Marduk, my Lord 


Suzannah, daughter of Helcias 


17 


tried to revenge themselves against 
her because she did not welcome 
them. They accused her of adultery with a young Jew and she 
was nearly condemned to death by stoning. However, the young 
Jew had a brilliant idea. He called the two old villains separately 
before the magistrate and asked each of them what kind of tree 
it was beneath which they had seen Suzannah with her lover. 
The first one, after a moment’s hesitation, said it was a “mastic.” 
The second one said it was an “oak.” Before this evidence of 
the treachery of the old scoundrels, the assembly rose against 
them and assigned to them the terrible punishment of stoning 
which they had, at first, destined for the young, beautiful, chaste 
Suzannah. Other stories would deal with that inexhaustible source 
of hearsay and speculation— 
magic. The elegant men and 
women of Babylon were very 
superstitious and always ready 
to discuss signs, omens, and 
horoscopes. Perhaps a group 
of banqueters would attempt 
to tell the future by placing a 
drop of water in a vase of 
water and _ studying the 
strange shapes it took. 

While this wild, fantastic 
life was going on in the 
palaces, far away from the 
noise of the city, temples 
surrounded by fortifications 
could be seen in the blue vault 
of the sky. In the distance, 
by the side of the river Cobar 
where the rising sun cast a 
rosy light, among the syca- 


ds and fathers looked on The Hanging Gardens of Babylon rose to a height of three stories above mores 1n _the house of the 
1 complacent eyes. the palace and were covered with pines, cypresses and cedar. ihe prophet Ezekiel, the Jewish 
yer were built by Nebuchadnezzar for his favorite Amytis in imitation o tribes atientl raved to 
pet were grouped ac- the steep hillsides of Persis from whence she had come. The foliage ee ee 1 y 4 - 1 

ing to class and occupa- was supported by subterranean arches and water was drawn up by a Jehovah . . . lamented the des- 


Tables were reserved hydraulic apparatus resembling a chain-pump. olation of desolations. ... 
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ROUND tthe shores 
A of Baja California, 

that eight-hundred- 
mile finger of land jut- 
ting south from the Cali- 
fornia border, maraud- 
ing killers of the deep 
venture close to the 
sandy beaches, sunning 


This four-hundred-pound broadbill 
swordfish, with the speed of an express 
train and the heart of a champion, was 


the shore of San Diego, 
California. 


caught off 


themselves in lazy waters, clutching to their wet breasts from time 


to 


time some unwary fisherman or impaling on their barbed snouts 


a luckless individual thrown overboard from a tossing small boat. 


The waters of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of California, 


were their blue lips able to speak, could tell many tales of dark- 


skinned men gone to their deaths. 


At San Felipe Indians and 


Mexicans have been known to disappear near their dugout canoes; 


at 


Cape San Lucas others have been crushed by the powerful 


flippers of giant manta or sting rays; farther offshore, still others 
have succumbed to the jaws of sharks or the penetrating sword 


of 


the fish bearing that name. 
At San Felipe one can witness during the fishing season primi- 


ag 


IN THE DARK WATERS 
OF THE 
KILLER FISH 


Deep-Sea Fishing Off the Shores of Lower Cali- 
fornia—How the Giant Manta Is Caught—Sailing 
with the Swordfishing Fleet 


By AnpREW R. BOONE 


PLAYING WITH A SEA KILLER 


The manta, or blanket fish, which lives in the waters along the shores of Lower California, sometimes weighs as much as six thousand pounds, meas 
between fifteen and twenty feet in breadth and is several feet thick. These fishermen are folding back the giant flippers of a manta which they h 
just captured in their tiny boat. 


tive canoes putting out 
to sea each morning, 
when two and three in 
each dugout paddle out 
to the fishing grounds. 
There, a half-dozen 
miles offshore, they drop 
handlines overboard and 
angle for fish that sometimes weigh more than a fisherman. 

These anglers use small equipment. The largest boat im 
primitive fleet measures only thirty-eight feet in length 
ploughs through the gulf while propelled by a small auxt 
gasoline engine. The smallest is a flat-bottomed, two-man | 
Between these two extremes one sees a heterogeneous collectit 
oval-bottomed and flat-surfaced launches, canoes and _ skiffs 
offer little protection against sudden storms that sometimes 
the fish-hunters into the dark waters of the gulf. 

Catching the mammoth sting rays—also known as manta 
blanket fish, because of their appearance in the water—is 
sidered the finest sport in Lower California. Indian fishet 
spurn the larger boats of visitors and put out in their tiny 


The lookout scans the sea from the mi 
of a swordfishing boat. When he se 
the swordfish break the surface, 

directs the crew in its pursuit. 
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@xout standing pre- 
sly in the prow as he 
}with a harpoon for 
adly toss. 
creep slowly on 
ert form of the 
, weighing possibly 
yusand pounds. The 
it rises to his full 
and with the 
ess of a cat plunges 
harpoon into the 
Like a flash, as he 
quickly to his seat, 
ers nearby see the 
jump ahead, fairly 
g across the small 
ars, until it attains 
seed of an express 
as the hidden giant 
2s ahead. 
tunately for the In- 
most of whom are 
divers, the blanket 
uccumbs quickly to 
‘eat exertion and the 
barb pulling against 
assive body. After 
d ride the Indians 
ssually pull it along- 
@the canoe and dis- 
it to oblivion. 


+h, when the story 


| before speeding his 
yon into the manta. Tales are told—well authenticated, too 
pearl divers who have been killed with a single blow of a 
‘r. These creatures have been known to enfold a man 
n their flippers and hug him to death. Again, they have 
ied a small boat with a blow by a single flipper. 
rarly all the inhabitants of the several Mexican villages on 
shores of the peninsula fish for sport and sustenance. Dur- 
the fishing season at San Felipe, many temporary and rude 
ers—tents, dugouts, grass houses—dot the low cliffs. The 
daring follow the schools south during their migration to 
‘their harvests, often in the face of death. 
le principal by-product of the totuava, their principal catch, 
> wind bag, also called the “sound,” or, when dried, “buche.” 
is dried and exported to China, where it becomes one of 


As the swordfish breaks the water the harpooner in the swinging pulpit prepares 


the choice foods. The 
totuava is the female of 
the species, the male being 
called machorra. Both 
belong to the bass family. 
The male is much smaller 
than the female, averag- 
ing between fifty and 
sixty pounds, and_ has 
value for food only. The 
wind bag in the male is 
too small for use. 

On the other hand, the 
female—the totuava— 
grows very large and vi- 
cious and many weigh in 
excess of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. 
The wind bag of the fe- 
male measures from fif- 
teen to eighteen inches 
long, three inches in dia- 
meter and has the thick- 
ness of a pencil. After 
removing them the fisher- 
men cut them open, lay 
them on flat planks, scrape 
off all foreign substances 
and leave them out to dry. 
Later they are sold as 
buche, the name by which 
they are known in the 


nere are times, THE HARPOONER TAKES AIM marts of fish trade. The 


buche is collected by small 


es to a much differ- to drive his spear into the quarry. There are about five hundred feet of line boats plying across. the 
limax. Occasionally coiled on the deck of the boat to play the monster when he tears through the eulf from Guaymas and 
okout slips from his water with the harpoon in his. body. sold to exporters for 


prices ranging up to $5.00 
a pound, depending on the conditions of the market. 

Now, during the season, both the buche and the edible meat 
are used. When itinerant fishermen follow the schools south, 
however, they extract the buche and discard the carcasses. In the 
“old days” the latter practice was the rule. And it was quite by 
accident that some Chinese at Guaymas discovered that the sound 
or swim-bladder was of unusual character. Prior to that time 
the totuava had been eaten and was held in high esteem by the 
natives. Soon after the Chinese made their discovery a regular 
sound-drying business was developed, and many Mexicans, lured 
by high prices for buche, took to the sea in their dugout canoes. 

The story of “gold for fish,” in the form of high profits, then 
reached California and a half-dozen German seafarers went 
seriously and industriously into the business. Like good business 


ith crews averaging from four to five men, twenty swordfishing boats 

it out from San Diego each week. This view of a typical swordfish 

at shows the spearsmen on the swinging pulpit and the lookout at 
the masthead. 


The Mexican fishermen bring in their captured totuavas strung on a long 

ash sweep for convenience in carrying them across the beach. The 

totuava is large and vicious and may weigh more than one hundred 
seventy-five pounds. 
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THE DEATH BLOW 


In their fragile canoes the Mexican Indians harpoon the giant manta. 
These Indians have already caught a manta with one harpoon and are 
preparing to deliver the death blow with a second. 


men, when the waters around Guaymas yielded no more totuava 
in commercial quantities, they sought elsewhere. The camp of 
San Felipe grew overnight into a fairly populous fishing village 
when the Germans discovered the fish just off her shores. 

The Germans built shelters of desert brush at the foot of a 
high rock headland in the curve of the bay, dug wells and went 
to work in earnest. In large numbers they caught totuava, ex- 
tracted the swim-bladders or sounds and dried them in the intense 
desert heat—and threw away the fish! So productive of profits 
was the enterprise that after the first season women came with 
their men across the gulf from Guaymas and in a year a populous 
camp had grown up. 

At various points along the shore line, from San Diego to 
the tip of lower California and along the eastern shore of the 
peninsula, sharks and swordfish occasionally take the life of a 
man; more infrequently devil fish make their appearance, their 
tentacles reaching out to claim a victim. 

The devil fish is the only denizen of the deep capable of sub- 
duing the shark. Big devil fish are taken occasionally off San 
Diego, black, creepy devils large enough to: hold a man in their 
snaky tentacles and fold him to their large heads. The deeper 
down the fishermen drop their 
lines for rock cod and other 
deep-water sea food, the 
larger are the devil fish that 
become tangled in their lines. 
It is no uncommon experience 
for a fisherman to pull to the 
surface a fifty-pound devil, 
and even these are among the 
smaller octopi. The octopus 
is possibly the most feared 
killer of the sea in that it 
drags its victim down to a 
strangling, slimy death in 
water blackened by the inky 
secretion given out by ‘the 
body. So great can become 
the octopus’ rage that it has 
been known to eat its own 
tentacles. 

Swordfishing not only pro- 
vides a thrilling sport, but it 
also is an established part of 
the fishing industry of south- 
ern California. One hundred 
men man the twenty sword- 
fishing boats that put out 


THE SHIP’S ALTAR 


Many of the ships that ply out of San Diego harbor carry portable altars 
at which the fishermen pray for success and safety. 


HOISTING THE QUARRY 


After an exciting struggle, this manta has been killed and is being hoist 
aboard the ship. These huge creatures have been known to crush a smé 
boat with a blow of a single flipper or to hug a man to death. — 


from San Diego each week in the wide search for this deli 

A swordfishing crew numbers from four to five with all h 
but the steersman climbing high in the rigging while fishing 
a school. One straddles the main mast in a chair placed % 
two feet below the top. He can peer over the mast, sw 
the sea in all directions. Three other lookouts hold tight 7 
ropes as the craft rolls and. pitches. The lookout in the “ef 
nest”? has the most perilous position. So tiresome is his task 
lookouts in the chair change every twenty minutes. The to 
the mast swings through a fifteen-foot arc in choppy: rolls 
often a lookout descends blue and battered from striking 
sides of the chain and straining against the canvas belt which 
him against the mast. 

At last a lookout shouts, 
beam!” 

One lookout remains aloft, his legs straddling the mast 
follow the school. Others slide down the guys to the deck. 
lookout who remains aloft guides the steersman by ringine® b 
and pointing his finger toward the catch. 

One of the crew Swatles out on the twenty-foot cat walk w 
protrudes ahead of each swordfish boat. With him he take 

long spear and stands on! 

pulpit awaiting his chance 
drive the spear home. 

As the harpoon strikes, 1 
vicious swordfish cuts thro 
the water, five hundred feet 
line coiled on deck playing 
as it leaps away from it 

/ tacker. Two of the @ 
stand ready. As the 
plays out they toss overb0 

a barrel and a white 

weighted on the lower en 

hold it erect in the water. 

From the spear the 
runs first to the flag, then 
feet farther on to the bart 
As the fish continues its 
flights, the flag bobs up 
down, occasionally disappé 
ing, as it 1s pulled possibh 
half-mile on the ocean’s stl 
face. Meantime, 


“Swordfish! Abaft the starb 


the kal 
ship pursues the bobbing fl 
and barrel until the swordfi 
ceases its lunges and becon 
(Continued on page 49) 
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mn China, traveling entertainers often give a varied performance in which juggling and difficult acrobatic feats are combined with magic and sleight of 
hand. This troupe of magicians and acrobats is performing for an appreciative crowd in the streets of Peking. 


THE SECRETS OF ORIENTAL MAGIC 


Exploring the Labyrinths of Eastern Necromancy—How the Indian Fakir 
Performs His Tricks—The Vulgar Mechanics of Wizardry 


By CHARLES J. CARTER 


Charles J. Carter writes of a subject which he has studied closely for many years. 
A magician himself, he is known to audiences throughout America as “Carter the 


Great.” —EniroriaL Note. 


NE evening, not many years ago, we were talking, Harry 
Houdini and I, of magic and magicians, of superstition and 
the supernatural. Inevitably, the talk turned toward spirit- 

ism and the ancient yet ever new belief in human survival after 
ith. Having indulged in much good-natured skepticism on this 
ular subject, Houdini laughingly made me a proposition: 

‘If you die first, Charles,” he said, “come back and give me a 
n that there is something after death; and if I am the first to go 
hall try to return and tell you if there is ‘balm in Gilead.” 

So it was agreed that when one or the other of us had passed 
the deceased was to tap out his initials in the Morse code: four 
s or taps to signify “H” for Harry; two taps, a pause, and a 
) for “C”, in case I preceded him. 

A month or so after the death of Houdini I was engaged in 
istructing my bird’s-eye maple “Spirit Cabinet,’ which had 
n lying in a storage warehouse and had been neglected since I 
given up performing the Davenport’s Seance trick. 


One bleak December evening I had finished working on this 
abode of obliging spirits, whence for many years in all lands | had 
materialized Sir William Crooke’s favorite ghost, “Katie King.” 
About to leave the warm theater, preparatory to the evening 
performance, I. distinctly heard, clear as a Javanese lizard’s 
‘“chock-taw,” four sharp knocks on my “Spirit Cabinet.” 

I paused in astonishment; chills ran up and down my spine 
as I listened for further sounds. But all was silent until, remem- 
bering the agreement, I ran to the Cabinet and tapped out, fear- 
lessly, two dots, a pause, a dot. Then I waited, but in vain; I 
repeated the signal—but the “spirit” of Harry Houdini failed me! 

Returning to my senses, I calmly investigated—and discovered 
one of the panels of the cabinet cracked in several places, thanks 
to the action of steam-heat on the sensitive wood, resulting in this 
not-quite successful message from the Beyond. There could just 
as well have been two taps, or three, or a dozen; but the great 
god Coincidence had arranged for exactly four. 
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Out of such filmy stuff have men ever 
made their dreams of the supernatural ; 
upon such flimsy evidence rests the inex- 
haustible belief in miracles! 

Yet there are profundities both in 
ancient and modern magic which by. the 
layman are not easily fathomed: even to 
many initiates the mystic craft, with its 
confusion of theories, of mechanics and 
psychics, becomes a “mystery”—or a 
ready means of impressing the gullible, 
or changing the lead of deception into the 
substantial gold of personal gain. 

Fraudulent mediumistic activities, such 
as table-rapping, the materialization of 
spirits, spirit-painting, etc., have all been 
repeatedly exposed; every traveler . to 
India expounds his individual theory as 
to how the East Indian Yogi sends a boy 
climbing up an unattached rope, only to 
disappear in mid-air. We have the chi- 
canery of the type of mind-reading which 
is merely muscle-reading; Cagliostro’s 
grandiloquent transmutation of baser 
metals into gold; the burial of pictur- 
esque “and bewhiskered Arabs whose 
“suspended animation” is aided by con- 
cealed tubes of oxygen—and a multi- 
plicity of other necromantic stunts. All 
these seem to have the public utterly non- 
plussed, confusing the judgment until 
anything that appears to be beyond the 
layman’s ken is designated as “magic” 
and becomes, in the collective mind, an 
ally of the supernatural. 

For most of us magic means “the 
Fast.” But there is no “magic of the 


East”—nor, for that matter, is there any magic of the West. 
Conjurors everywhere work their mysteries by dexterity and mis- 
direction and by recourse to the science of mechanics, chemistry, 
etc.: theirs is an art which exploits Nature—never actually tran- 
scends it. Suggestion, of course, plays a major role in this art. 
The sorcerers of the Orient nowadays even here borrow from the 
skill and devices of the Occident, aping their Western colleagues 
down to the minor details of dress and deportment—so much so 
that a Calcutta journal only recently made the statement that in magic 
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The Hindu holy men of India have sought for 
centuries to achieve supernatural powers by philo- 
sophical speculation, by asceticism and by count- 
less superstitious rites. Despite his regal head- 
gear, this holy man follows the humble life of a 
street beggar, gathering alms for the Hindu clergy. 


INDIA’S FAMOUS BASKET TRICK 


faced the audience. 
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also “the West is teaching the Ea 
Science, which has taught us to m 
trust all “miracles,” operates through ff 
skill and ingenuity of conjurors to ms 
us disbelieve in—science! Let us see he 
on that border-line of science which 
Magic, East meets West. 
Everyone visiting India has seen oy 
or another variant of the Hindu “b 
trick.” This consists in placing a boy 
an oblong basket made much in the fe 
of a shoe, the bulging side permitting 
boy to hide himself while the fakir f 
sharp rapiers and swords through 
basket, causing the occupant to screg 
and give other apparent signs of being 
great pain. Then the top of the bask 
removed, the performer jumps insid 
show that the boy has “disappeared 
and then conjures him back from 
bulging sides where he had been sal 
hiding all the time. 
This variant has been exposed 
frequently. But I have seen it @& 
much more effectively: in honor of 
celebration in Calcutta of the marriag 
the daughter of the Viceroy (Lady Vi 
Minto). The trick was performed 
one of the high-caste fakirs from 
mountains, and consisted in the use 
square-shaped hamper in which there 
no space for anyone or anything te 
concealed. 7 
A boy was introduced into the ba 
which was elevated from the floor d 
eight or ten inches, thus permit 
everyone to look underneath to prove 


impossibility of escape through trap-door or subterranean pass 
When the lid was closed swords were thrust through the bas 
cries were heard as though they came from a suffering boy if 
—at which point the basket was turned on its side so that the 
In this position the lid was raised= 
everyone could see that the boy had disappeared. 

Then the lid was closed, the basket righted, immediately 
opened, and the boy jumped out, smiling and unscathed. 

This trick, which is undeniably impressive, is nevertheless ¢ 
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The basket trick, performed with varying degrees of skill, is a favorite with Indian conjurors. This troupe of fakirs is preparing to perform the trick on) 
the streets of Bombay. The exciting moment comes when the boy, seen at the left, is strapped up inside the basket. Then the conjuror proceeds 10 | 


run a sword through the basket from many different angles while the boy cries out as though he were suffering. 


Let us look behind the scenes and see what takes place: 
bottom of the basket was of itself a movable trap-door, 
the basket was tipped forward the boy remained on the 
, being concealed by the magician and his assistant standing 
er side. Simultaneously another flap in the basket fell into 
# losing what would otherwise have been a tell-tale opening 

bottom. When the basket was tipped back, the boy found 
@ again inside, and had only to make his cheerful appear- 
hen it was opened. 
ertheless, this famous trick 
has observers guessing, as 
the equally well-known 
rick.” And thereby hangs 
fising tale: 
ndia, not so long ago, I 

one thousand pounds 
ily five thousand dollars) 
fakir or adept who would 
y perform this trick of 
- into the air a coiled rope 
unwinds itself and stands 
@ly rigid while a small boy 
it hand over hand to the 
yp, and thereupon vanishes. 
H:ward was posted in all my 
uper advertisements in In- 
_ knew that, if the trick 
really be performed, a sum 
h magnitude would not fail 
nducement. 

embarrass me I had been 
hat photographs had been 
by investigators while the 
as at the top of the rope in 
-; but when the film was de- 
d and printed it showed the 
and his assistants standing 
‘ra firma, with neither boy 
ype in the air! 

» reward was never claimed 
has anyone ever seen the 
trick done in the open, in 
day. How, then, “explain” 
ome appeal to hynotism; 
, more reasonably, attribute 
lusion to the system of deep 
ling taught by the Hindus. 
in it is that, in the hills, of 
, the atmosphere is ex- 
ly rarefied; deep inhalations 
re oxygen, by reducing the 
t of other necessary gases, 
the brain and so produce 
inations easily influenced by 
- operators—who, while performing, never forget to place 
nently beside them the alms-bowl for backsheesh! 

India, there are two kinds of fakirs: high-caste and low- 

The latter performs for money; the former makes of his 
ass a religious ceremony, disdaining monetary reward. 
re is one of the native low-caste fakirs from the lowlands 
dia, the pariah of Bengal society: he who travels hundreds 
les, an outcast everywhere, poor, agile, resourceful—a true 
ht of the road.” A 
itch him with me as he performs the ancient trick of making 
go tree grow from a magic seed. i 
ullie gullie, gullie, gullie!” he cries, “Juldie jow, little seed. 
Come, oh! gunga walla! : } 
ow, good masters, watch me closely: I have no little tiger 
y sleeve! I make little hole here in sand, and plant mango 
T now sprinkle ‘panie’-—you know, water—I have small cloth 
‘Kashmir ; cover very quick mango seed. Now, Masters, him 
a | 
‘reach in bag and get tom-tom. . . . Good Masters, I take 
cashmere cloth, and you very plain look and see mango tree 
out ground two inch. . . . Once again I cover mango tree; 
iz some, and play tom-tom. Now good Masters, look! Cash- 


JAPANESE CONJURORS 


The trick of making a plant grow quickly from a tiny seed 

is common to the repertory of many Oriental magicians. Just 

as the Indian fakir makes a mango grow and produce fruit, 

these Japanese conjurors have performed a similar masterpiece 
of “magic” in creating this dwarf tree. 
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mere cloth push up in center real slow, like tent, and by-by whole 
mango tree grow pitty quick under shawl, very wonderful. Watch, 
Sahib, him grow taller and taller, right out of sand, as you 
Seehrdca ts 

“No trick; all great mystery from Simla. I now take cloth 
away and you see, Masters, the big mango tree. . . . Please give 
rupee; me very poor; me like plent’ backsheesh. Thank you, 
thank you!” 

Now we will have him do the trick again, and if you watch still 
more closely you will learn the 
secret of this inscrutable fakir 
from the Himalayas. 

Notice how carefully he plants 
the mango seed, but notice also 
that bag in which he carries his 
impedimenta and paraphernalia: 
can you see him from where you 
are, aS you are reading these 
lines ? 

He is squatting on the sands on 
the banks of the “sacred River” 
Ganges, and as he raises his cash- 
mere shawl you see the two inches 
of mango bush which has appar- 
ently grown during the interim, 
but which he had adroitly placed 
there in lieu of the mango seed, 
under pretence of arranging the 
cashmere cloth. As you look at 
the little plant just growing in the 
sands the fakir tosses over his left 
shoulder the cashmere cloth, keep- 
ing completely covered the left 
arm and hand, directly underneath 
which is his bag of tricks, into 
which he now stealthily thrusts a 
hand, to withdraw therefrom a 
live, dormant cobra, curled in a 
small coil. 

Then, transferring the cash- 
mere cloth from his left shoulder 
to the little hole in the sand, he 
quickly substitutes the lethargic 
serpent for the plant, allowing 
the cloth to rest upon the ground. 
Reaching now for his reed instru- 
ment, he blows thereupon a high, 
shrill note, continuing the dis- 
cordance, which has a _ peculiar 
effect upon the cobra’s sense of 
hearing: whereupon the serpent 
raises his head under the cloth, 
pushes it up slowly to an apex 
perhaps twelve or fifteen inches 
from the ground. 

To the uninitiated it would appear that the plant was actually 
growing. 

Here the fakir peers under the cloth as if to watch this growth, 
but while doing so he deftly tosses the cobra into his bag, from 
which he removes a real mango tree, placing it in the hollow of 
the sand where the snake had previously lain. Then, with dra- 
matic gestures, the fakir raises his shawl, proclaiming as you gaze 
wonderingly upon the mango tree: 

“No trick; all great mystery from Simla!” 

This particular fakir was something of an oddity: when I 
reminded him that, however much his own equipment changed, I 
still had the original ten members of my company, after nearly 
half a century—my ten fingers—he replied, _ 

“Ah, but Master, Kismet is kind to you. I must work and 
perform without the original ten members of my company.” 

“T did not notice this; let me see your hands,” I requested. 

“Here they are, great prophet from the West—but you will 
observe that I have only the thumb and fourth finger on my right 
hand, and that all that remains of my left hand is my forefinger, 
and you will see that I am still suffering.” 

“How extraordinary! How can you, without fingers, do such 
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wonderful things ?” 

“Necessity com - 
pels, Sahib; I am 
poor, and I must 
work or die.” 

“Very sad indeed. 
But how did you lose 
your fingers?” 

“Sahib, they have 
been falling off one 
by one, for I am of 
the ostracized; I ama 
dreaded leper, Sa- 
hibiloeeaie Upon 
hearing this I nerv- 
ously tossed him a 
few rupees, and has- 
tily fled the unclean 
place. 

Later in the after- 
noon, cautiously re- 
turning to the same 
place, I was dismayed 
to find several little 
British children play- 
ing happily on the 


under the sun,” 
that he, and al 
fellows, prosper 
cause they kno 
to make Dame 
ture serve then 
unexpected w 
“‘The, pam 
pleased,” is his 4 
when he is stra 
forward; “be 
ceived” when he; 
fanatic and a che 
tan. 

In my tr 
around the w 
have met all 
and some of 
periences amon 
have been, if 
“miraculous,” 
tremely odd, — 
sometimes un 
fortable. : 

In the Island 
Hawaii the M 


very spot previously THE WEST MYSTIFIES THE EAST man is known a 

: : 6“ ye ; 
occupied by the leper: The magic of the East and the West are alike dependent on dexterity and misdirection. Kahoona : he 
whose magic there For the entertainment of some Indian conjurors, Charles J. Carter is showing his own skill may * pray  y@e 
was certainly of the by producing a baby tiger from one of the spectator’s hats. death. } 


very blackest kind! 

Yet we have seen that there is nothing preternatural in ‘“‘magic.”’ 
The Western conjuror tells his audience, usually, that he is about 
to deceive them, professing contempt for the tactics of the im- 
postor. He is an entertainer par excellence, declaring that all he 
does is good-natured—sometimes instructive—humbug. He 
knows that the fundamentals of all magic are the same every- 
where, consisting of Appearance, Disappearance, Transformation 
and Substitution, varied in countless ingenious ways, as are the 
seven notes of the musical scale. However mysterious the trick, 
however unaccountable, even terrifying, its effects, the honest 
conjuror, like the Hebrew sage, knows that “there is nothing new 


In Borneo at 
be found the “Fire-Dancers,’ men who walk and dance on 
adepts sustained by fanaticism and copious draughts of 
brew—to say nothing of a generous anointing of their fe 
cooling balsams dripped from native gum-trees, immediately ’ 
to each imposing ceremony. These men toughen the soles of/ 
feet by the use of diluted sulphurous (not sulphuric) acid, W 
they rub in several times a day, thus hardening the soles to 
a degree that they become insensible to heat. At first it is 
sary that the acid be highly diluted and that after each applic 
the feet be treated with a strong solution of alum, evapot 
until spongy. A further treatment with hard soap increases 
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VOTARIES OF MYSTICISM AND MAGIC 


ha 


The inexhaustible belief in miracles runs through all phases of Oriental life. The high-caste fakir from Tibet at the left, the itinerant Javanese conjure 
_.in the center, and the Hindu seer, fortune teller and clairvoyant at the right represent three diverse manifestations of the pursuit of the miraculous. Th} 
esoteric speculations of the Tibetan mystic and the cheap tricks of the common conjuror represent the two poles of Oriental mysticism. 


r an elaborate ritual, he actually swallows: the scorpion. — 
Scorpion eaters are much admired in North Africa. 


ig just before he eats it. 


n of safety—so much so that I have seen red-hot irons 
d to the feet of these fanatic wizards without their suffering 


ast pain! 


darkest Africa the Voodoo-man roams the lonely veldt by 
mingling his weird cry with that of the jackal, or with the 


of the lion, exulting after his 
tnal banquet of migratory zebra 
cile, unsuspecting antelope. 
‘Basutu-land, or in Zulu-land, the 
2 conjuror seeks the help of his 
tors who nightly haunt the lost 
of Zimbabwe, where lie con- 
1 the untold millions of that 
t of potentates, Solomon, whose 
rivalled the sun. And in Fiji 
: cannibal sorcerer, who measures 
ength of an enemy’s life by an 
led hair, torn in sleep from the 
of a lime-encrusted, vermin- 
ted head. 
nd what of China? How does it 
with the wonder-worker of the 
stial Kingdom: where neverthe- 
the power—and the Powers—of 
world are so starkly in evidence? 
a, that first knew the magic of 
orks and gunpowder, perhaps of 
compass and the printed word— 
- sorceries can she now contribute 
le gaiety of nations? 
las! China’s great adepts are no 
=: magic has fallen upon evil days 
> her foremost exponent, Ching 
* Foo, passed to. his eternal rest. 
met him for the last time in Tien- 


, Where he had retired from all. 


trical activities; during his. last 
ic appearance I saw him perform 
bowl trick, which consists in the 
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THE SCORPION EATER 


ore he enjoys the poisonous delicacy which he holds so temptingly before him, the scorpion eater makes a long speech to his audience. At last, 


they can live for long periods of time without food. 


Al 


European Picture Service 


The spectators do not know, however, that the conjuror has deftly removed the creature’s 
Scorpions are captured beneath the desert rocks and stones where 


production of an immense bowl of water and fish under cover 
of a large tablecloth. 


The bowl and its contents weighed one hundred sixteen pounds 


a 


Moussa, the Egyptian snake charmer, is reputed to have 


inherited from'his forbears the art of taming, 
and subduing the most vicious reptiles. 


charming 


and the trick was executed with such consummate skill and ele- 
gance as completely to mystify even those who knew the technique. 


In fact, the attention of the entire con- 
juring world was attracted to this 
masterful and adroit Oriental, whose 
secret was kept for many years. But, 
as I have performed the same trick 
while presenting an imitation of his 
almost inimitable work, I feel that the 
layman should know something of the 
way in which the peerless Ching Ling 
Foo accomplished it. 

As he appeared in court garb—a 
long, flowing skirt of the Mandarin 
type—it was not difficult for him to 
secrete under the skirt the large bowl 
containing two or three buckets of 
water. This was held in place by a 
web-harness, its top covered by a 
water-proof leather cap, held in place 
in much the same manner as a drum 
head to a drum. 

By a skilful manipulation of the 
tablecloth and the skirt of his gown 
the magician so confused the specta- 
tor’s attention that it was a simple 
matter for him-.to release the bowl, 
remove its cover—and presto! the 
miracle had happened. 

The effect was so dramatic and im- 
pressive that many others attempted it 
—usually with dismal results, as the 
example of one of his imitators, 
Chung Lung Soo, will prove. 

Chung Lung Soo made the mistake 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE GLUB’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the publication of two 
books which are being issued to members 
at the price of one. The first of these two 
volumes is Wyndham Lewis’s Fulibusters 
in Barbary; the second is Isaac Don 
Levine’s Red Smoke. Each volume will 
make a distinguished addition 
rapidly growing library. 

With Filibusters in Barbary we intro- 
duce our readers to one of the most orig- 
inal and vigorous minds in England today. 
Novelist, critic, artist, essayist, satirist and 
pamphleteer, Wyndham Lewis writes in 
his new book of a trip through Morocco 
to the Sous and the mountains of the Anti- 
Atlas. The lively and unconventional rec- 
ord of this trip is notable for Mr. Lewis’s 
brilliant narrative gifts, his fresh insight, 
his robust humor and his infallibly orig- 
inal point of view. 

It would be difficult to find a more stimu- 
lating traveling companion than Wyndham 
Lewis. We enter the old Cherefian Empire 
via Tlemcen, passing through Fez, Casa- 
blanca and Marrakesh and then going 
southward to Agadir and the zones of 
“dissidence” on the fringes of Mauretania 
and the Rio de Oro. This itinerary covers 
all the most important parts of Morocco 
and its varied life. 

The record of the trip is crowded with 
incident and adventure, peopled with scores 
of picturesque characters and alive with 
witty comments, illuminating informative 
and shrewd observations. The pageant of 
modern Moroccan life in souk and kas- 
bah, in ancient cities and on the southern 
bled; the manifold activities of the Euro- 
peans from the achievement of the great 
Marshal Lyautey to the petty squabbling 
of latter-day filibusters in regions of “ca- 
pitulations” and special privileges; tales of 
Mauretanian nomads and the Blue Sultan; 
adventures of the French aviators who fly 
south with the sand wind over the unchar- 
tered desolation of the Rio de Oro; the 
lives of the sheiks in their strongholds in 
the Anti-Atlas; speculators, adventurers 
and gamblers ; invading companies of movie 
actors seeking exotic backgrounds for kiss- 
stuff and dime-novel thrills; gun runners 
and tribal revolts; légionnaires, the gallant 
battalions of the gowms and the activities 
of the French officers in dangerous terri- 
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tory—all these things, and many others, 
are part of the Morocco Mr. Lewis de- 
scribes, of the Kingdom of the Moors long 
the prey of European diplomacy and ex- 
ploitation and still one of the last strong- 
holds of old Islam. 

Filibusters in Barbary is one of the most 
original travel books which we have been 
able to offer our members. It bears the 
imprint of a strong personality, it is rich 
in information and incident and is told by 
a master of narrative and descriptive prose. 

The second of our two books,. Red 
Smoke, by Isaac Don Levine, deals w:th 
one of the most significant events of mod- 
ern times—the vast economic revolution 
that is taking place in Soviet Russia under 
the famous Five-Year Plan. Though this 
is a travel book only in the broadest sense, 
the Committee has chosen it because it 
presents an original interpretation which 
has heretofore been ignored by other com- 
mentators on the Russian problem. To the 
modern traveler economic problems are 
often more exciting than the castles of for- 
gotten kings and conquerors, and Red 
Smoke cannot fail to interest everyone 
who is watching the dramatic changes re- 
shaping the world today. Mr. Levine’s 
book is a simple, convincing answer to the 
question: What is really being produced 
by the fire under the red smoke that hangs 
over one-sixth of the earth’s surface? 

In the lucid and engrossing pages of 
Red Smoke the author of the memorable 
biography of Stalin analyzes economic and 
social conditions in Russia today. The 
Five-Year Plan in his hands ceases to be a 
perplexing jumble of statistics and becomes 
one of the most tragic dramas of the mod- 
ern world—a drama in which a whole na- 
tion of peasants is fighting a desperate, 
and perhaps hopeless, battle with the 
Frankenstein created by modern industry 
and science. 

Red Smoke is a volume of 136 pages, 
illustrated with eight photographs and 
decorative maps as end papers. Filibusters 
in Barbary is a volume of 314 pages, illus- 
trated with 17 photographs and a map. 
Both of these volumes are bound in a spe- 
cial N. T. C. binding with handsome jack- 
ets in full color. They are offered together 
at the special price of $2.50 only to mem- 
bers of the N. T. C. Later, through a 
general publishing house, they will be made 
available to the public at double this sum. 
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For the benefit of new members 
are not familiar with the activities o 
Club, we take this opportunity of § 
that for almost four years the Club) 
been issuing quarterly notable new | 
on travel, exploration and geographie 
ence. These books are offered to 
members at a price far below the ord 
publication price. Thus far the Clul 
published seventeen books which now 
stitute a travel library of conside 
range and unusual interest. Men 
who would like to know about our p 
ous publications, some of which are 
available, may secure the information 
desire by writing to the secretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMEN 
Members are requested to add the 


lowing hotels to the Club’s Official F 
and Shop Bulletin: 


CALIFORNIA 
Carmel—Highlands Inn 
Lake Tahoe—Globin’s Al Tahoe 
Long Beach—Breakers Hotel 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—-Burlington Hotel 


IDAHO 

Boise—Hotel Owyhee 
NEW YORK 

Schenectady—Hotel Mohawk 
AUSTRIA 


Vienna—Grand Hotel 


ROADWAYS AND MOTORS 


Design of motor cars has progressed 
beyond the design of the motor car’s es 
tial partner—the street, which is one 
the basic reasons for our traffic ills, 
cording to the Albert Russel Erskine 
reau for Street Traffic Research of I 
vard University. 1 

A motor car with a top speed of 
miles an hour was, until recently, supp! 
to require twenty additional horsepowe 
order to raise its top speed three m 
Yet three miles an hour has recently Dé 
added to cars solely through increased 
ciency in slip-stream design. 

Streets, on the other hand, are 
almost as they were laid out centuries 4 
Of what use is it, asks the Bureau, to g7 
ninety-mile-an-hour cars five-mile-an 
streets to travel in? 


ore clever than careful—a 
uch, as we shall see, later 
nis very life. While per- 
London he tried to repro- 
aster’s bowl trick: but, not 
ie full details of the mys- 
as punished by having the 
ito the stage prematurely, 
illing the entire contents 
rchestra, and some of the 
1 front! 

less, Chung Lung Soo 
@ieed the warning contained 
de dent: not long after he was 
ht while trying to perform 
Mf catching a marked bullet 
nn fired by a spectator on 
of one of London’s music 
seems that the gun which 
‘had become, through neg- 
d with unexploded powder, 
| accumulated in a crevice 
ected with the hidden re- 
pf the real bullet. This 
mn time, formed a quick- 


hich, carrying the spark 
blank cartridge to the 
of the genuine bullet, 


discharged it—thus sending 
imely death, before a large 
of horrified — spectators, 
ang Soo, a conjuror whose 
failed him at a critical mo- 
ough lack of that supreme 
all magicians—yvigilance. 
ak of magic without speak- 
‘ypt would be like trying to 
| vast country without men- 
's capital city. For surely, 
ways Egypt is the Capital of 
the jugglers of East India 
insignificance before the 
mts of the adepts who 
hrough the Valley of the 
}and around Luxor, display- 
| miracles to all and sundry. 
‘attend for a moment to the 
sik Moussa, son of Sooliman, 
le King of Wizards, who is 
to have inherited from his 
d his father’s father the art 
s, charming and subduing the 
ious reptiles, and rendering 
mless—at least to himself. 
aid that when Moussa cries 
names of his ancestors the 
ear and understand. Certain 
t such of the reptile family 
, around Moussa seemed to 
ite this reputation of the 
A. ! 
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THE SECRETS OF ORIENTAL MAGIC 
(Continued from page 41) 


family of charmers: charming, I 
should say, to the reptile family only! 

The lore of this enigmatic land, 
and the secrets of its magicians, are 
but: little known to those of us who 
tramp through her deserts or irrever- 
ently hack to pieces her tombs and 
ruins. Papyrus records tell us of the 
rites of astrologers, soothsayers, 
high priests and sorcerers, but they 
do not reveal their secrets: these are 
locked in the breasts of silent mum- 
mies, who have reposed in darkness 
during the rise and fall of many civi- 
lizations. Before Osiris their hearts 
were weighed and preserved; the 
magic of Love and Goodness went be- 
fore the God of the Dead, and judg- 
ment was passed accordingly. 

Therefore, Moussa, by word, by 
tradition, knows the secrets of his for- 
bears: these were not written, neither 
in ancient times, nor now; they have 
come down through the valley of 
memory and usage, from father to 
son—and the sons, children also of 
eternal sand and silence, keep well 
the secrets. 

The vicious scorpion, who attacks 
without provocation; the cobra whose 
bite means certain death; the horned 
snake, equally venomous—all these 
Sheik Moussa invites to his feast of 
blood. They bite him and hold fast 
to his brown arm while he laughs— 


for Sooliman, who sleeps in the 
mountains, taught him the art of 
dominating these sinister creatures 


that lurk in holes and crevices of the 
rocks, that crawl in and out of the 
tombs. At the name “Sooliman!” 
uttered at top note by Moussa, Nature 
herself seemed to listen: then, in a 
shrill voice, this fakir of the Nile 
called to the rocks and underbrush, 
summoning the evil things to come 
forth. 

I can hear him now; this sleek, 
underfed, imposing son of the Sahara, 
calling in strident and mysterious 
tones, waving his long arms, and 
longer stick: 

“Awake from thy torpor, thou who 
art accursed! Sooliman and Moussa 
call thee. Thou, who art doomed to 
crawl upon this terrestrial toy of 
Osiris—upon thy breast shalt thou go 
and earth thou shalt eat all the days 
of thy life! Transmigrated souls of 
the unregenerate, I command thee to 
come forth from the darkness of thy 
retreat! Come forth, obey the man- 
dates of Fate; pay tribute to the 
power which has dominion over thee, 
here and elsewhere. Disobey not 
Moussa, who speaks with the author- 
ity of the Book of the Dead!” 

What a strange figure, this man 
Moussa! Somberly clad in a long, 
flowing black silk robe, wielding a 
necromantic rod of ebony, marching 


like a commander before his army, he 
ordered, and was obeyed. Chanting 
now in Arabic, now in the language 
of “magic,’ he bade the asps and 
other venomous crawling things to 
come before the sun, the Eye of God, 
and they came; one by one, from a 
distance of a mile or more; along 
deserted roadways, from under slimy 
rocks, from cobwebbed holes amid the 
ruins of an ancient people. 

Now Sheik Moussa, descendant of 
snake-charmers, Lord of Reptiles, 
shows the full extent of his myster- 
ious “powers,” Lean and alert in the 
hard Egyptian morning he bids the 
dreaded cobra to come forth from its 
nest of darkness, to raise its hooded 
head. The serpent hisses impotently 
while its master, in cajoling tones, 
insinuates his wishes, squatting di- 
rectly in front of the fangs and the 
vindictive cunning eyes of _ this 
scourge of the East. Presently he 
stretches out a brown hand and, de- 
liberately, he begins to caress the neck 
and the wicked head, poised for strik- 
ing. In a few moments the wily 
cobra, seemingly overpowered by 
secret forces, closes its eyes, becomes 
limp and as though dead. Then 
Moussa, with a careless gesture, 
tosses it upon the earth where it lies 
inert while he jumps about it, clap- 
ping his -hands, even touching it, but 
apparently not awakening it from 
what seems a mesmeric sleep. 

After the reptile has remained in 
this state of lethargy for a brief time, 
Moussa picks it up again, massages 
its neck and head, then throws it 
upon the ground rather violently— 
whereupon the cobra awakes, rears it- 
self upon its tail, hissing a momen- 
tary challenge—only to squirm rap- 
idly away across the hot sands while 
the sorcerer cries, “Go, thou thing of 
evil, who taught mankind to die; 
bask thou in the glory of Isis, for the 
seed of woman shall crush thy head 
and thou shalt lie in wait for his 
heel.” 

Whereupon I, like Simon the ma- 
gician of old, offered money for the 


_ knowledge of his secret, saying, “Give 


me also this power.” But Moussa, 
mournfully, and with a priestly dis- 
dain, replied, “Keep thy money to 
thyself, to perish with thee.” 

So it became necessary for me, as a 
Western thaumaturge for whom there 
are no “occult” secrets, to fathom the 
wiles of Moussa, son of Sooliman. I 
suspected him of fraud, and was 
eager to test certain theories which I 
had formed concerning his remark- 
able performance. 

The time was propitious for, as it 
happened, the day following this ex- 
hibition was to be a festival in honor 
of the Prince of Wales—King Ed- 
ward VII—a visitor to royal Luxor, 
which was crowded in anticipation of 
spectacles and lavish pageantry. 

Sheik Moussa, Prince and King of 
a darker realm, was to be first to en- 
tertain his future sovereign. Such an 
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opportunity, albeit fraught with dan- 
ger to myself—I marvelled later that 
I had escaped with my life—was not 
to be neglected and so, very early in 
the morning of the great day, I was 
up and on my way across the lonely 
sands. 

Quickly I found a hiding place be- 
hind the crumbling stones of an altar 
to the Vestal Virgins, close to the 
crannied rocks wherefrom Moussa’s 
fierce reptiles had issued at his call. 
There I waited, chilly but expectant. 
In the distance gleamed Luxor, city 
of temples and dead splendors; the 
vast columns crowned with the closed 
and open lotus rose starkly against 
the relentless azure of the Egyptian 
sky, symbols of man’s yearning for 
Eternity where all things inevitably 
wane and pass. 

My faith—or rather, lack of faith 
—in human nature was soon rewarded 
when I saw Moussa coming briskly 
across the sands, bearing his para- 
phernalia and closely attended by his 
assistants. Arrived at his destination 
this great wonder-worker, plunging 
his hand in a dark bag, began taking 
therefrom his writhing brood of asps 
and cobras, which he proceeded to 
“salt” in judiciously chosen crevices 
and holes of the surrounding ruins. 
Presently, as he came closer to my 
hiding-place, I observed the dreaded 
scorpion, tail arched in defiance, 
perching on Moussa’s shoulder. Cas- 
ually, to my sincere dismay, the 
“sorcerer” deposited this awful in- 
sect perilously near me in my 
cramped retreat, so that it was only 
by an effort of will that I continued 
to pursue my researches. 

Swiftly Moussa went about his 
business, placing here and there the 
members of his reptile troupe, to be 
in readiness for their master’s call, 
for which they had been so cunningly 
and adroitly trained. Having thus 
prepared the stage for his spectacular 
mysteries, Sheik Moussa Ben Sooli- 
man hastened away toward the city 
of Luxor, no doubt chuckling quietly 
to himself at the thought of once 
more fooling infidels, and the sons 
and Kings of infidels. 

As for me, I returned quickly to 
my hotel, beginning to marvel at my 
audacity—for surely I had taken great 
risks, and discovery might well have 
terminated in an abrupt, never-to-be- 
solved “disappearance.” Happily, the 
Fates were kind, and as I sat over 
my scone and Turkish coffee I, also, 
could enjoy a chuckle over the many 
ways in which man, and the sons of 
men, are brought to believe that dex- 
terity, patience, ingenuity and an un- 
scrupulous exploitation of human 
credulity, are proofs of things divine 
or diabolical—or at the least, super- 
natural, 

For in every language there is a 


proverb which, translated, agrees, 
word for word, with the homely 
aphorism of P. T. Barnum: ‘The 


people love to be humbugged.” 
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RED ROADS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
(Continued from page 10) 


he knew of the marvelous’ service his 
machines give under such absolutely 
barbarous conditions. It was on a 
Ford truck that we made the long 
and very difficult journey from Stalin- 
abad to Koktash, to Aral, to Kurgan 
Tepe, to Sarai Komar, to Kuliab, to 
Yangi Bazaar, and then back to 
Stalinabad. The fact that after run- 
ning a few hundred miles on such 
roads the machine remained in good 
shape was something to be proud of! 

One sees in Tadjikistan very few 
bridges which can support more than 
a single horseman at a time. Not in- 
frequently even a. single horseman 
appears to be too much for the logs 
and cross boards connecting the two 
beautifully constructed timber sup- 
ports that stretch toward each other 
across the river and form something 
in the nature of an arch. From a 
distance one cannot but admire this 
marvelously graceful and _ ethereal 
structure. But to be on it, and to 
look down into the rushing milky 
waters below, is another matter. 
Everything shakes. The head goes 
round and round. One is ready to 
faint. In such cases it is better to 
trust the good sense of the horse than 
to rely on one’s own. Shortly before 
our visit, a letter-carrier who was 
carrying mail to the Pamir had fallen 
off such a bridge together with his 
horse and had been dashed to death. 

There was a fine newly built 
wooden bridge across the Kafirnigan 
River. It was wide enough and 
seemed solid enough for any vehicle. 
But it is not for nothing that the 
river is named Kafirnigan—the faith- 
less one, the treacherous one. After 
a few weeks the bridge was washed 
away, though I am not quite certain 
whether it was the river or the en- 
gineer who in this case was guilty of 
treachery. 

When I had to cross the Kafirnigan 
a second time, I had to do it on what 
the natives call a “crib.” This odd 
device consists of a few boards 
roughly nailed together and attached 
by four flimsy ropes to a pulley which 
rolls on a steel cable across the river. 
The “crib” accommodates only one 
person at a time. You climb into it, 
stretch flat on your stomach, and are 
pulled across. I do not know whether 
this crossing is as perilous as it ap- 
peared to me then. 
certainly unique. You seem to be/ 
borne down by the turbulent stream! 
roaring below, foaming with madness 
as it hurls its glacier waters against 
the million boulders glistening in the 
hot sun, 

The most usual way of crossing a 
river in Tadjikistan is on a burdiuk, 
a blown-up sheep skin. A few such 
burdiuks tied together make an ade- 
quate raft. The natives steer such 
rafts with their legs. The raft is 
swept obliquely down the stream, 
drifting sometimes miles out of the 
way before it reaches the other side. 
This, too, is not the safest nor the 
most comfortable way of crossing a 
river. One’s spirits are high but 
one’s nethermost is dampened. 

Such is travel in Tadjikistan, a 
country that has only recently, since 
1929, been elevated to the dignity of 
being one of the seven sovereign con- 
stituent republics of the U.S.S.R. In 
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measurably larger and econot 


The sensation is | 


AU 


other words, Tadjikistan has | 
raised to the same level of p 
importance as that held by 


more significant Russia, 
White Russia, Crimea, the — 
caucasus, and Uzbekistan, 

course of time, this small co 
ing on or near the borders of 
istan, India, and China is in 
become the signal post of 

science and industry in the E; 
beacon light of Bolshevism to 
colonial peoples in Asia, 
though a great deal has alre 

accomplished in the various ec 
and cultural fields, in collect 
sanitation, education, etc., one 
still interferes with the reali 
the grandiose Soviet dream, a 
is the lack of roads and bridges, 

This lack has been the most j 
tant factor in retarding the devel 
ment of Tadjikistan. In certai 
tricts the inhabitants are abso 
cut off from the rest of the Wo 
particularly during the winter 
The old government of Bokhai 
no heed or care to the condit 
the roads, but it was always 1 
the spot to collect all kinds 
tortionate tolls whenever the f 
by their own efforts construe 
bridge or a ferry. 

A country which in the ti 
Alexander the Great had beast 
a whole network of splendid 
ways and roads that tied togethe 
entire region into one economil 
political unit, a country which] 
had highways leading to India 
China, became, under the tzarsi 
the emirs a hopelessly disjointe 
almost impenetrable wilderness 
home of scorpions, wild boars, 1 
and bandits. 

No wonder everywhere in 7 
istan one hears people sighin 
roads. u 
we need here most,” 
Ismat, the first Tadjik engin 
the Soviet Union, “just say— 
Give us roads, and within a few 
we shall give you a Switzerla 
return.” 

That the Soviet Government 1s 
fectly aware of Tadjikistan 
need for roads and that it p 
to build them at what may 
sidered under the present 
stances a terrific rate can be 
from the following figures: — 

In 1929, the Government of 
jikistan spent about nine 
rubles on road construction, 1 
ing railroads. In 1930, it spent 
million. The budget for 1931 
twenty million rubles! z 

Until five years ago all contact 
the outside world was accompl 
by means of the Guzar-Dus 
(now Stalinabad) highway, 
Guzar railway station being ~ 
hundred twenty miles from 
shambe. Some traffic was als 
ried along the Amu-Daria, 
and Vakhsh Rivers. Because ¢ 
boulders, however, only very 
craft could be employed on 
rivers. 

It stands to reason that such 
the means of communication, Cl 
with the outside vrorld was ve 
regular, transportation was ve 
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ontinued from page 44) 
and building materials as 
manufactured products were 
w in reaching Tadjikistan. 
le main highway was trans- 
a new road connecting Nuo- 
with Dushambe. This road, 
to automobile traffic, was 
ably shorter than the Guzar- 
de road, only two hundred 
y kilometers long. Together 
3, a great deal of dynamiting 
ne on the Pianj and the 
Rivers. As a result, steam- 
barges can now make regular 
to Sarai-Komar on the Pianj 
to Djilikul on the Vakhsh. 
7, the © Termez-Dushambe 
has been completed. This 
ough very far from function- 
sfactorily, has brought about 
1 change in the economic life 
tkistan. It offers an outlet for 
in and raw materials from the 
regions of Tadjikistan to the 
of Central Asia and the 
oviet Republics. It also, and 
its main service, enables Tad- 
to receive everything it needs 
1e outside. 
mportant step toward bringing 
stan out of its isolation has 
le recently established air sery- 
mecting Stalinabad, the capital 


half, lake extra which I allow 
‘ to mention in presenting the 
ammergut Family is the Upper 
isee, high in the mountains, un- 
ne Dachstein, roof of the Aus- 
world. I climbed to this alone 
aid-September day and alone I 
myself indeed. Needle peaks 
, inferior to the Aiguilles above 
onix crowded close over my 
and the double glacier of the 
stein sent its trickling ice-water 
into the lake. I had my last 
Jan swim here and it was one 
le all the others—except perhaps 
rst warm plunge into the Wor- 
e. The sensation in this case 
just the reverse, for the water 
= Upper Gosausee was cold. It 
wo-thirty of a glorious afternoon 
he sun was high in the heavens, 
it seemed to me. I undressed 
surely fashion and began work- 
) my courage for the icy plunge. 
e unblushing costume of Adam 
re modesty came to him) I took 
unge, lived through it, and pres- 
took other plunges. 

as enjoying myself hugely when 
’ astonishment I noted that the 
Was setting behind the line of 
> peaks. I hastily swam out into 
ke to get back the sun. Slowly, 
lessly the shadow followed me. 
it farther out, planning to keep 
ahead. But all of a sudden I 
ered, with a curious sense of 
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of the Tadjik Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, with Termez, Bokhara and 
Tashkent. Before I left Tadjikistan 
in July, 1931, a regular air line had 
been established between- Stalinabad 
and Garm, a grain region tucked 
away in the heart of the mountains. 
Up to the establishment of this 
service it took three days on horse- 
back to get from Stalinabad to Garm. 
Now’ this entire journey is made in 
forty minutes by airplane. More- 
over, an automobile road is being 
built from Stalinabad to Garm. Half 
of this road was completed when I 
left the country. 

But all these successes notwith- 
standing, the question of roads is still 
the pressing question in Tadjikistan. 
And although the cost of transporta- 
tion has gone down considerably, it 
still is much too high to make import 
and export of goods profitable. Not 
until the Stalinabad-Termez railroad 
begins to work efficiently and not 
until all the regions of the country 
are connected by a net of good auto- 
mobile roads will Tadjikistan be con- 
solidated into one economic unit 
functioning harmoniously with the 
rest of the Soviet Union. 

What will happen in Asia when 
this is achieved, I hesitate to 
prophesy. 


THE LIQUID JEWELS OF AUSTRIA 


(Continued from page 15) 


real consternation, that the advancing 
line of shadow was picking up speed. 
I struck out with all my strength, de- 
termined to keep away from this 
monstrous lake-swallowing shadow, 
but the monster laughed at my efforts, 
gobbled up my frantically kicking 
heels and then, almost at one gulp— 
me. I gave it up, utterly beaten, and 
swam back to my rock landing, now 
dank and cold. That was the exhil- 
arating climax of my lake-wanderings 
—a never-to-be-forgotten, altogether 
thrilling defeat. 

The German motion-picture pro- 
ducers have a habit of introducing 
into their films on occasion a sort of 
photographic hash contrived from 
lightning shots of the many little 
scenes which, taken in the composite, 
create upon the mind the desired im- 
pression. If I, following their lead, 
were to do likewise with my picture 
of Austrian lakedom I suppose the 
mosaic would contain these elements: 
Achen-blue—a flower riot—climbing— 
beer—casinos—fish—bathing trunks of 
strange design—motor boats with 
athletes poised behind them on swiftly 
drawn water-boards—lake steamers— 
sailboats with lemon-colored sails— 
chapeled hilltops—long-haired musi- 
cians—children—waving towels—salt 
—ice—needle peaks—a beaten swim- 
mer—and over all, through all, an 
aura of glorious content. 


eek 
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TALES THE COW PUNCHERS TELL 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Pretty late,’ said Shorty, ‘an’ I 
couldn’t see no reason for wakin’ you 
when you was poundin’ your ear as 
you was.” 

“Guess we might as well get up,” 
said the rider, “an’ get a bite to eat.” 

“Any time suits me,’ said Shorty, 
as the two of them crawled out. 

After building the fire the rider put 
on the coffee pot and taking some old 
dried biscuits from a little sack he 
told Shorty to help himself. Cutting 
a steak from a piece of beef, the rider 
held it over the fire with a piece of 
green mesquite until the meat was 
cooked. 

Shorty noticed the hide and hair 
were still on the piece of beef, and he 
was so innocent he even commented 
on the queer way they had of butcher- 
ing in Arizona, at which the rider 
laughed. 

Shorty told the rider where he was 
from and that he was looking for 
work. The rider seemed to know the 
country well and gave him plenty of 
information about the various outfits 
and camps and where he might catch 
on. But none about himself. 

For when Shorty asked him if he 
was working for any of the nearby 
cow outfits the rider said he wasn’t 
and when Shorty asked which way he 
was traveling he said, “Up the coun- 
try a piece.’ But he didn’t tell 
Shorty where. Shorty was tired of 
traveling alone and he was tired of 
his Tuscon bed. “I think Vll travel 
along with you,” he said, “until I get 
MELO Ke 

“Kid,” said the rider, 
travelin’ alone. I’m kind 
be around at times an’ | 
you in some trouble.” 

“Tll take a chance,” said Shorty, at 
which the rider said no more. But 
when he was packing his bed he cut 
the chuck in two. 

They rode together for an hour. 
Finally, the rider stopped, and, hand- 
ing Shorty half of the chuck, -he 
pointed out a trail. 

“There’s your trail,’ he said, “an’ 
if the outfit’s workin’ any ways close 
you'll find them at Turkey Tanks.” 

“Vd rather go with you,” said 
Shorty, for it hadn’t even occurred to 
him that the rider didn’t want him. 

“Listen, kid,’ he said. “I’ve been 
pretty decent, ain't 1? It ain’t much, 
but I’ve whacked the chuck and you’re 
welcome to it. Now if that means 
anything to you, take the trail right 
there an’ if anyone asks if you’ve seen 
anyone like me you ain’t seen any- 
one!” Wheeling his horse, he rode 
away as Shorty sat watching him. 

Shorty found the cow camp just as 
the rider said and the next evening 
after he arrived in camp two officers 
rode in. The passenger train had 
been held up, they sa‘d, not over three 
days back. There had been three men 
in the hold-up. Two of them had been 
killed; the third had shot it out with 
them and made his getaway. They 
had trailed him to where he killed a 
calf and cut out a piece of meat, then 
they finally lost his trail. When the 
officers described him, Shorty knew it 
was his friend. 

None of the outfit had seen him 
and had no idea who it was. But 
Shorty knew from little things that 
were dropped in camp after the offi- 


“T’m used to 
o hard to 
might get 


cers had gone that the punchers knew 


who it was. But, as far as Shorty 
ever heard, his friend was never 
caught. 


Shorty says it still gives him a chill 
when he thinks what might have hap- 
pened had the outlaw awakened when 
he was crawling in bed with him, and 
it was mighty decent of the man not 
to let Shorty go with him knowing 
as he did that if anything came up 
the boy might get into trouble. 

“Just the same,’ said Shorty, “I’d 
give a lot to have seen that hombre’s 
face when he woke an’ found me 
sleepin’ there in bed with him. For 
crawlin’ in bed with an outlaw ain’t 
done just every day.” 

Even to this day personal questions 
are never asked around a cow camp 
in Arizona. If a puncher says his 
name is Jones, Jones is what you call 
him even if you happen to know that 
all his family answer to the name of 
Smith back in Texas. 

In most outfits there is usually a 
puncher or two whose conscience is 
none too clear. And the reader can 
draw his own conclusions as to what 
it was like in some of the camps in 
the old days from this yarn an old 
puncher tells. 

“T’d hired out to a man in Wilcox,” 
said the puncher, “‘an’ not knowin’ his 
range he draws a little map in the 
dust to show me which camp his out- 
fit is workin’ from. An’ I left town 
early next mornin’. 

“Late that evenin’ I happened onto 
a puncher who was huntin’ horses. 
From the brand on his horse I knew 
he should be workin’ for the same 
spread I was huntin’ an’ I asked him 
where the camp was located. When 
I didn’t tell the puncher I was goin’ 
to work I could see he had me pegged 
for an officer an’ it was such a good 
joke on me I just let him think so. 

“We rode on together for a spell 
talkin’ about nothin’ in particular, 
when the puncher pulls up his horse 
an’ points out just where the camp is 
located. Then sayin’ he has to 
wrangle some horses he rides off. 

“When I rode into camp there was 
saddles layin’ all about the place. Sup- 
per was just ready an’ there was 
bread in the Dutch ovens for at least 
twenty men but there wasn’t a man in 
sight except the cook. 

“It happened I knowed him an’ he 
began to laugh when I rode up. ‘T’ll 
keep ’em guessin’ yet a while,’ he says, 
so we talked a bit before he yelled 
for them to come on in. 

“When he yelled the punchers all 
come sneakin’ in out of the brush 
a-lookin’ kind of foolish. For it 
seems this puncher I had met had 
rode on ahead an’ spread the word 
that an officer was on his way to camp 
an’ not knowin’ which man _ was 
wanted the whole doggone outfit had 
hid.” 

Bill Jones wasn’t his name. But it 
will do. Bill wasn’t a bad sort, 
either, from what the old punchers 
say. He simply got tired of punch- 
ing cows, so he quit his job and rode 
into Wilcox one day. Now most 
punchers quit at different times and 
ride into town that way. But Bill had 
something on his mind he had often 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TALES THE COW PUNCHERS TELL 


(Continued from page 46) 
discussed with the outfit and he gave 
the thing a try. 3 

In Wilcox he met up with another 
puncher who felt the way Bill did. 
And the two of them left town to- 
gether one morning leading a pack 
mule loaded with dynamite. As they 
were riding out of town some one 
asked if it was a prospecting trip. 

“Not on yore life,” said Bill. “As 
soon as we practice with this powder 
a while an’ get so’s we savvy the 
stuff we're a goin’ to hold up the 
passenger train.” Thinking it was 
merely a puncher’s joke, everyone 
who heard it had a laugh. But that 
is just what they did. 

They held the train up out of Wil- 
cox one night. After cutting the ex- 
press car loose and running it up the 
track a short distance they went to 
work on the safe. There were several 
sacks of ‘’dobe dollars (Mexican 
silver) lying on the floor of the car 


and after they had their powder placed 
the two worthies piled the sacks on 
top to give it weight. Then lighting 
the fuse, the two punchers took to the 
brush until the charge had gone off. 

According to the old puncher, the 
first charge blew up most everything 
except the safe, blowing ’dobe dollars 
all over the flat, where some are oc- 
casionally found today. 

For the next two hours the punch- 
ers held the train, placing charge 
after charge on the safe. And it 
wasn't until they had used their last 
charge of powder that they finally 
broke into the thing. Later, in cow 
camp, in describing the affair, Bill 
spoke of the trouble they had. 

“What would you have done,” asked 
a puncher, “if that last charge hadn't 
cracked the safe?” 

“We talked that over at the time,” 
said) Bull, ‘an’ Jim was ‘a-goin’ to 
hold the train while I went back to 
Wilcox for more powder.” 


THE NORTHLAND’S FESTIVAL OF LIGHT 
(Continued from page 27) 


only, for all the year round they wear 
the dark blue felt tunics trimmed with 
red and yellow bands, trousers and 
moccasins of reindeer hide. On their 
heads are always perched at a jaunty 
angle peculiar, soft, four-cornered 
hats. These are called “Four winds 
hats” because the Lapp roams to the 
four winds with his deer. Their cos- 
tumes contrast sharply with the wool 
blouses and high leather boots worn 
by the lumberjacks. These big men 
of the forests often take part in the 
athletic events on St. John’s Eve, after 
they have ridden down the rivers on 
logs, keeping thousands of other 
huge logs from jamming as they are 
floated downstream to mills. But even 
when none of them is competing in the 
contests on Ounasvaara hill, their deep 
booming voices can be heard above 
all the rest as they cheer and shout. 

Then when the games are over 
everyone crowds around men and 
women who are there on the hill sell- 
ing cups of coffee, water rolls, sand- 
wiches of salmon, and cake. When 
the last of the people have eaten the 
lunch they gather with others and 
begin to sing the old, old songs of 
Finland, or Suomi (marshland) as 
they call it, songs of the gods and of 
the melancholy forests and the rivers 
and lakes, songs handed down from 
generation to generation for centuries 
by word of mouth. Some of the men 
gather wood for the kokkos. So, 
the ancient customs and superstitions, 
strangely mixed with the modern 
celebration, form part of Finland’s 
greatest festival. 

As the night grows late the singing 
becomes louder and the folk dancing 
begins. Everyone enters into the 
spirit of midsummer night. A stran- 
ger does not recognize the celebrators 
to be the same stolid, hard-working 
people who toil throughout the long 
dark months of winter, wresting a 
bare living from the stern country. 
Summer is there and they are happy 
again, enjoying to the fullest the few 
brief weeks of sunshine. 

Slowly the great golden orb moves 
across the sky. Ounasvaara and all 
the hills around it are bathed in its 
color. On rivers and lakes in the dis- 


tance are seen reflections of tall silver 
birches that grow on the banks. Over- 
head a bright orange color lines the 
white clouds, and all around the lines 
of the landscape soften into perfect 
harmony. Hot rays of the sun beat 
down on little red houses below, 
changing them to a brilliant orange- 
red. A deep, tranquil stillness comes 
over the northland as midnight ap- 
proaches, and the mysterious radiant 
light of the sun casts no shadows on 
the ground. 

The hour of midnight comes and the 
kokko fires are kindled. Suddenly 
everyone becomes silent and gazes, 
awed, at the sun as it dips for a mo- 
ment, almost touching the hills in the 
distance; and at the same moment 
Finland’s blue and white flag is dipped 
and hoisted again to the top of its 
pole. The sound of a volley of gun- 
fire pierces the deep silence as the 
army base salutes. The throngs of 
people bare their heads and sing their 
national anthem: 

“Thou land, our land, our fatherland; 
Thou glorious word, ring forth! 
No mountain rises proud and grand 
Nor slopes a vale, nor sweeps a 

strand 

More dear than thou, 

north, 

Our fathers’ native earth!” 

The kokkos crackle and send their 
smoke floating upward with the song; 
and long after the song of the father- 
land has disappeared into the hills, 
other songs, plaintive, melancholy, 
rhythmic, are to be heard droned on 
and on by some old singer, perhaps 
the last of his kind, chanting the runos 
(cantos) of the Kalevala, Land of 
Heroes, as he rocks back and forth 
before the fire: 

“Filled with old-time incantations, 
Filled with ancient wit and wisdom, 
Sings the very oldest folk-songs, 
Sings the origin of witchcraft, 
Sings of earth and its beginning 
Sings the first of its creations 
Sings the source of good and evil— 
Sung, alas! by youth no longer—’ 
The fires slowly die down and the 
sun goes back across the sky. An- 

other “Festival of Light” is spent; 

another St. John’s Eve has gone; and 
midsummer night is over. 


land of the 
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WEEK-END CRUISES 
IN GREAT CUNARDERS 


10 COOL 
NOVA SCOTIA 


AUGUST :: VIRGO 
A Virgin, aloof and 
cool, on breeze-swept 
Nova Scotian shores. 


AUGUST 


+ he | TH 
AQUITANIA BERENCARIA 


19" 2b" 
MAURETANIA AQUITANEA. 


Distinguish! These are Week-End 
Cruises as created by Cunard... 
operated by Cunard alone all the 
year ‘round . . . with such novel 
and continually improved attractions 
as can only be devised through 


the resultant long experience and 


careful planning. 


Now, for the dog days of August 
and through Labor Day week-end, 
Cunard presents five superb ocean 
holidays ever weekly. All bear that 
talked-of distinction . . . all sail in 
great Cunarders to cool Acadian 
shores. Rejoice, relax, revive your 
humid spirits in one or several of 
these cruises. Choose your ship... 
Sail any Friday night in August 
(Midnight) 


morning. No passports required... 


Return Tuesday 


No Taxes... truly the cruise with- 


out extras. 


4 DAYS 550 UP 


(Labor Day Cruise—Sept. 2 
Berengaria) 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE... 
. PERFECTED BY. 


- ORIGINATED BY 
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HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets, 8th Avenue 
New York City 


1400 
ROOMS 
BATHS 
RADIOS 
SERVIDORS 


© 


© 


At Journey's End enjoy the luxuri- 
ous comfort offered at the Lincoln 
at the following low rates: 
Single: $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
Double: $4.00 - $5.00 - $6.00 
© 


Just a step from Broadway. ‘ 
Close to all theatres, shops, subways, rail- 
roads, steamship piers. 


Courtesy Comfort Convenience 


ROY MOULTON, Msgr. 


Cash In On Your Camera 


Maguzines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print, 
and are eager to buy more. 

Wherever you live there are subjects for thou- 
sands of interesting pictures that you can 
make, and sell. Make good income in spare 
time with your camera. Quick sales of photo- 
graphs are being made regularly by U. P-. 
members everywhere after only a few weeks 
of delightful, easily understood instruction by 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now avail- 
able at low cost. Write today for Free Book and 
full details of U. P. picture marketing service. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 129A, New York 


The Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS,N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


er 


We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing 3 holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 
An established “No Tipping” 


policy throughout the hotel. 
WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


SEVENTH ANNUAL WORLD TOUR 
From Los Angeles, October 16th, 1932, 
to New York, April IIth, 1933, visiting 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, Tonkin, 
Yunnan-fu, Annam, Cochin China, 
Cambodia, Siam, Malaya, Dutch Kast, 
Ceylon, India, Persia, Irak, Kurdistan, 
Turkey, Syria, Grand Liban, Pales- 
tine and Egypt. Experienced leadership; Everything 
first_class. Write for booklet and prices. 
PATHFINDER TOURS INCORPORATED, 

{151 South Broadway. Los Angeles, California. 


e Future Hold? 


You can read your character, fate 
and fortune, and those of your 
friends in the stars, palms of the 
hands, the head, dreams, in cards 
and handwriting, and in many other 
ways in 


THE BOOK OF FATE 
AND FORTUNE 


Here at last, in one volume, easy 
to read and convenient to consult, 


are the facts and theories con- 
nected with the occult sciences. 
Here are understandable and work- 
able expositions, with charts, tables 
and illustrations, of Astrology, 
Palmistry, Chirography, Phrenology, 
Oracles, Omens, Dreams, and the 
whole of Modern Magic—Sorcery 
and Witchcraft, Luck and Talis- 
mans, Alchemy, Hypnotism, Spir- 
itism, Theosophy, etc. 

Ready August 3d. $2.50 


A book that will keep your family 
and week-end guests enthralled. 
Examine a copy at your bookseller’s, 
or send to the publishers, 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
4 West 16th St., New York 
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PILGRIMS TO CHINA’S SACRED ISLAND 


around and below us the great bay 
was peaceful and calm. The triangu- 
lar sails of a few fishing junks were 
visible in the distance. Every hour a 
great gong would fill the courtyard 
with its deep booming. It was a pic- 
ture of Chinese life of fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago. 

At noon, Ho Wang waddled back 
to us followed by a dignified monk 
with a dry, lined face, dressed in dark, 
flowing silk robes, whom the kero- 
sene merchant presented to us as his 
brother, Shao-wang. “My honored 
brother asks me to ask you to have 
lunch with him in the east wind wil- 
low gardens,’ Ho Wang said. Be- 
fore eating, Gustav persuaded Shao- 
wang to pose for a photograph by the 
side of one of the weatherbeaten stone 
Foo dogs. Then we went into a nar- 
row garden shadowed by feathery 
willows, and were served by novices 
of the orders with lukewarm tea fol- 
lowed by sweetened millet with pickled 
fir cones. Ho Wang sat beside us 
and noisily sucked his rice mixed with 
lily roots. ‘Usually the monks live 
on rice,” he said. “But in honor of 
my visit my brother has prepared this 
feast. Even here my fame as a kero- 
sene merchant has spread. Today the 
monks are preparing to send my gifts 
to my father. Tomorrow they shall 
have the procession to the beach and 
the honored abbots, Hang-Woo and 
Chang Hling Kaw, even, have prom- 
ised to go. If you wish you may 
follow.” 

“This sending of gifts to one’s fa- 
ther is evidently quite complicated,” 
Gustav told me. “They might well 
use some German efficiency.” 

As soon as we finished eating, Ho 
Wang turned to us. “I must go now 
to prepare the sending. You shall 
come back tonight and sleep here.” 

“We can take a hotel,” Gustav said, 
politely. ‘We do not want to bother 
the monks.” 

“There are no hotels on the island,” 
Ho Wang said, as he brushed the 
crumbs off his lap. Pigeons came 
down from the trees and picked the 
crumbs from the ground while he 
spoke. “The holy brothers expect you 
to stay with them. I see you tonight. 
Tomorrow must we wake early for 
the sacred procession. If you like you 
can walk to the other end of the island 
today. The southern monastery is 
very pretty to see. You can walk 
across Pootoo in two hours.” 

We followed Ho Wang’s advice 
and took the southern path, arriving 
at the southern monastery about two 
in the afternoon. Here we were for- 
tunate enough to find a weazened old 
priest who knew English protecting 
himself from the sun by a black um- 
brella. He took us down to the rocky 
shore and proudly showed us a huge 
depression. “Here is where the god- 
dess Kwanyin first set her foot on 
the holy island,” he explained, in his 
squeaky voice, as if he were giving 
a lecture learned by heart. “It was a 
sign for all true Buddhists that she 
had chosen this island above all 
others.” 

“But where is the impression of her 
other foot?” Gustav asked, dubiously. 
The old monk looked at him. “That 
is not to be seen here. The other im- 


(Continued from page 22) 


print is on the island Lo-chia, many 
miles away. She had no time to stop 
at Pootoo, my son.” Gustav was still 
shaking his head doubtfully by the 
time we had climbed the hill back to 
the white walls and red roofs of the 
southern monastery. This was as well 
preserved as the monastery on the 
northern part of the island. The high 
walls of the building were covered 
with carvings of men and beasts al- 
most defaced by the winds and rains 
of time. The monk told us that his 
monastery was built during the time 
of the founding of the Ming dynasty. 
As we walked through the inner 
buildings, through the narrow win- 
dows, we could see hundreds of monks 
toiling in the fields below us in their 
narrow stone cells. On the second 
floor we saw many others who were 
engaged in the peculiar task of cutting 


out great sheets of red and gold 
paper. 
“They are making chairs,’ our 


monk informed us. “First they cut 
the paper and then paste it together. 
You would think the chairs were real 
when they have finished. If you will 
come to the next room we shall see 
brother Hling-sen who has made pa- 
per money for twenty years. He has 
gained great merit, although I am 
afraid he has saved some for himself 
when he dies.” We saw a squat man 
with black eyes crouched before great 
squares of paper laboriously painting 
blue and red designs upon them. 
Gustav was breathing heavily. “I 
think I have discovered where Ho 
Wang’s father is and why Ho Wang 
should be so mysterious about sending 
him gifts!’ Gustav whispered, mys- 
teriously. The monk was annoyed by 
Gustav’s melodramatic interruption 
and I had to kick Gustav on the shins. 
“All right!” he said, darkly. “Find 
out for yourself.” 

We walked back in the gathering 
dusk to the northern monastery. Al- 
most at every turn in the winding 
road we came upon shrines and tem- 
ples and could hear the low music of 
deep bells. The absence of any build- 
ings except those of religious signifi- 
cance gave the island a mournful 
aspect. It was like an island of the 
dead. We had trouble in locating Ho 
Wang when we finally arrived at the 
northern monastery. The great halls 
and courtyards were almost deserted. 
We climbed up the broad steps, worn 
hollow by thousands of feet into the 
main hall, where, by dint of many 
signs and much talk, which Gustav 
assured me was perfectly good pigeon 


English, we were able to persuade a | 


slightly outraged abbot to lead us to 
a low wing, where we found Ho 
Wang already eating from a long 
wooden table with nearly a hundred 
other serious-faced pilgrims. After a 
meager repast, Ho Wang’s brother 
courteously led us to a very small cell- 
like room at the lower end of the 
gardens. Our cell was furnished with 
sweet rice straw which served as a 
bed. “Good night,’ said Ho Wang, 
bowing; “I shall come for you tomor- 
row morning.” 

We had hardly shut our eyes before 
Ho Wang appeared at the door. The 
morning air was bitterly cold. It was 
so early that the light was still gray 
and dim. Ho Wang gave us two 
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' day on a little Chinese steamer. 


white cotton robes. “You shal 
these in the procession,” he sa 
bling with excitement. Be 
could get the sleep out of o 
he led us down to the great 
courtyard, which was alrea 
with a long line of monks, 
splendent, glittering abbots w 
ing robes and jewelled crown 
reclining in rattan chairs. A 
was struck and the cavalcade 
down the rough path to the. 
two stalwart lay brothers { 
long poles in each abbot’s c 
carried these dignitaries down 
walk. As the sun burst in ful 


reached the beach and the abb 
scended from their chairs and 
with great dignity down to th 
of the water, followed by H 
and his brother. : 
Another monk followed them, 
ing Ho Wang’s bulky pe 
Slowly the paper was stripped | 
package. A long roll of ornate 
was brought out; it was the ] 
of a white horse! A horse wit 
and silver trappings and flami 
nostrils. The paper horse wa 
reverently on a small pile 
wood! Then Ho Wang ope 
smaller bundle and disclosed ; 
red robe covered with yellow f 


wind twisted it. “The robe i 
paper,’ Gustav whispered. T 
Abbot in the golden crown sg 
forward. A _ little puff of 
danced upwards. The horse an 
were burning! Ho Wang str 
out his hand and scattered squa 
paper over the fire. “That 
the money he is sending to f 
ther !’’ Gustay said slowly. An 
we understood. We knew wh 
Wang had come to the isla 
Pootoo to send gifts to his f 
For only the Goddess of 
Kwanyin, could carry Ho 
gifts to where Ho Wang’s fath 
now living. And as the paper 
blackened and withered in the ff 
the robe and the squares of f 
still burning were lifted by a gt 
wind and carried out into the 
Ho Wang raised his hands to th 
as the monks chanted in a low ft 
tone around him. Ho Wang’s f 
was dead, but Ho Wang’s fathet 
)received the gifts of his beloved 

We returned to Ningpo the 


Wang waited until we board 
boat which was to take us to 
hai. We waved to him as we s 
out into the bay toward civilizatic 
a place where sons cannot always 
gifts to their fathers. Gustav 
very silent as he leaned against 
rail. We could hear the water 
gling below us. “Gustav,” I | 
“you forgot something, I’m 
surprised.” a 

“I forgot something? What’s th 

“You didn’t take any photogr: 
of the burning of Ho Wang’s gi 

“Oh!” He was silent. “Ph 
graphs are only for things you m 
forget,” he explained, in his car 
precise English. “Some things 
carry in your heart. You ca 
make pictures of what you carT; 
your heart. That is quite impossil 


édto the fate that is waiting. 
the fish has run his course, 
éfan puts over the side to re- 
Fn. Occasionally his energy 
atirely spent and swordfish 
Bn known to plunge their 
arb through the bottom of a 
@ \kiff, far from shore. 
s@nen who ply their trade off 
Mexican coast have a con- 
respect—and fear, at times 
turbulent Pacific. One day 
Rosa, a Portuguese fisher- 
pt into port with his motor- 
sitania, and a crew of nine 
#ttered by one of the fiercest 
Sishermen had known in the 
@>r many years. Rosa had en- 
4d many blows and since going 
Wern California ten years ago 
s have crept through dense 
aj. buffeted many gales through 
rk nights. On many of these, 
ves, no ordinary ship could 
-ried her crew safely through, 
@6!d ordinary luck have brought 
= crew out alive. More than 
» has justified Rosa’s expense 
*prt in building a chapel aboard 
Gritania, he says, and many of 
Bits never go to sea without 
jeans for religious expression 
The “Chapel of the Bon 
which he had built in a special 
aboard the one hundred-foot 
up he considers responsible for 


They tarried along 
inks off San Diego and caught 
ly of small fish which they in- 
to use as bait. After a day 
‘studying weather conditions the 


ship southward and a 
run of two days found him 
{ the coast of Lower California, 
southern tip. 
y had ill luck there. No fish 
-ed to reward their efforts after 
re-hundred-mile run. Now Cap- 
Rosa always consults his crew 
making a trip which looks at 
atset to be particularly perilous. 
hen he suggested that they go 
ur hundred miles due west in 
1 for other schools, some de- 
-d. “The weather looks too 
and we may get lost,’ they 


tain Rosa studied his charts and 
weather. Then he decided he 
take them safely on to Socorro 
1 or San Benedicto Island, both 
nich look like pin heads in that 
expanse of water. He never 
s the sun as the ordinary ship 
in does, but steers his course by 
, figuring by his speed and drift 
= he should arrive at a given 


e Lusitania set forth and within 
hours had run into a heavy fog 
so: thick the sun disappeared. 
the coming of night winds be- 
to blow and a regular gale 

2d about their ears throughout 

night. Morning arrived after 
seemed an age and some in the 
became skeptical of their safety. 
calm,” Captain) Rosa told them. 

‘re safe. We'll arrive at Socorro 

‘0 hours.” Sure enough an hour 
they could see the island and he 

her right on the bean after four 
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[THE DARK WATERS OF THE KILLER FISH 
4 (Continued from page 36) 


hundred miles’ blind 
said later. 


Now the Lusitania is a “fisherman’s 


steering,” he 


palace.” It contains all the comforts 
of home. The fishermen have state- 
rooms, The cook uses compressed 


gas and bakes his bread in a gas 
stove like that found in the ordinary 
American home. Captain Rosa boasts 
the best equipment attainable for 
work and comfort. But the sea was 
too rough for even this hardy outfit 
and after a day they turned east again 
for the Abreojos banks. 

The trip back approximated the 
voyage out and they reached the 
banks just as the sun threatened to 
shine again and permit the fishermen 
to cast their nets and bait their hooks. 
Soon the water calmed sufficiently to 
permit them to try their luck. But 
no fish responded to their efforts. It 
looked as though their long trip 
would prove fruitless and a total loss. 
And in the southwest another storm 
was brewing. 

“Then,” says Captain Rosa of the 
remarkable voyage, “I turned to our 
chapel. I have plenty of faith and I 
believed San Antonio would help us. 
Some people may laugh at religion, 
but I have mine and I’m not ashamed. 

“T prayed that we would have fish 
and escape the storm, but it looked 
pretty black and the fish did not bite. 
Then I ordered my men to haul up 
the nets and we moved a few miles 
north, with our stern toward the 
storm. Some wanted to seek shelter, 
others to start back and race for San 
Diego. But I said, ‘No, I have faith. 
We will find fish and beat the storm, 

“So I had them cast the nets again. 
They thought I was foolish, that we 
would catch no fish in that kind of 
weather. But you know, in three 
hours our hold was full, our decks 
loaded and we had hauled in our nets 
and were ready to come home. 

“But we were not safe yet. The 
skies in the south rapidly grew 
blacker and the wind whistled through 
the rigging. No ordinary small boat 
could hope to beat out a storm like 
that five hundred miles up the Mex- 
ican coast. Either we would get to 
San Diego first or would toss around 
helplessly until it abated. 

“Tt soon looked as though we had 
lost the race. For a half-day we 
tossed about, sometimes running fully 
twenty knots an hour, though the en- 
gines will drive the ship only thirteen, 
again barely making headway as the 
wind shifted. If ever a man needed 
divine aid, we did then. The good 
saint brought us through, however, 
and the next day we slipped into San 
Diego Bay, the equipment in bad 
shape but the crew safe and sound. 

“People may laugh, but we keep the 
shrine; and part of our money from 
good catches goes to it and the 
church.” 

Whenever a fishing boat puts out 
into dark waters harboring killer fish, 
a considerable stock of provisions fills 
the pantry. Occasionally they sail as 
far south as the equator and are gone 
two months. On many of them a 
bit of the Isle of Pico continues to 
sail, and will so continue as long as 
these fishermen follow the sea. Their 
shrines duplicate those at which many 
of these men worshiped before coming 
to America. 
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CATERING TO A 
CONSERVATIVE 
AND SELECT 
CLIENTELE 
o 
IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 


>USSEX 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. 


A Distinctive Resort Hotel 
Directly On The Ocean 


Less Than Two Hours From New York 
Write for Weekly Rates and Booklet 


Cc. S. KROM, Manager 


45% 
Reduction 
Week - End 
R. R. Fares 


DOUBLE ROOM 
WITH BATH 
INCLUDING MEALS 


$10 DAILY 
EACH PERSON 


A eS IS NO SUGGESTION 


of the usual, the transient, the “in- 
stitutional’’ anywhere in The Waldorf-Astoria. 
Simplicity and good taste in decoration, warmth 
ofrare-wood paneling and richness of fabric, sincerity and 
intelligence of service, all give a feeling of delightful livability. 


With all this, rates are in keeping with the modern economical trend. 


PARK AVENUE - 


AN mk KS) QO ml SS 6 
THE 


WALDORF:ASTORIA 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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In the Heart of the White Mountains 
FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE! 


MODERN hotel accommodat- 
A ing 250. Splendid Golf, Sad- 
dle Horses. All outdoor sports. 
Concerts, dancing daily. Excep- 
tional table, private vegetable gar- 
den. Famous Abbott service. All 
rooms have telephone, running 
water, steam heat, majority private 
baths, electric elevator. 


Rates $5 to $9 per day. Why pay more? 
Forest Hills offers everything found elsewhere! 


Booklet on request 


Address, Karl P. Abbott, President 


VISIT THE WONDER LANDS OF 


THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


RUISES 


Ter perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine ; she is the vessel chosen by the old 
_ English families for their cruising vacations. 
Norway Cruises in June, July and August. 
Mediterranean Cruises in September, 
October and December. 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, England, or 
any office of the Cunard, S.S. Co. in 
U.S.A. and Canada. 


——$—S SSeS ==———S=S 
Gualantees Tiavel ComfoiT 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


NORWAY & ANCIENT BALTIC CITIES | 


HIS glorious Liner is famous the world over | 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL PETS 
(Continued from page 25) 


government on how to help the beaver 
multiply and to protect it not only 
from the rayages of man but also 
those of other animals. 

Grey Owl knows the beaver as few 
men know this animal, which builds 
dams, irrigates whole forests, and 
makes navigable streams out of un- 
navigable waters. Through many 
years of roaming the forests with his 
Ojibway wife, he has learned the life 
and habits of the beaver. Locating 
wounded or orphaned beavers and 
raising them or nursing them back to 
health has been Grey Owl’s hobby for 
some years. His travels take him 
through thousands of miles of forests, 
and wherever he may camp and find 
beavers needing help, Grey Owl and 
his young wife turn doctor and nurse. 

One of the first cases to be treated 
by Grey Owl was that of an orphaned 
family whose mother had been caught 
in a trap. The young, through lack 
of food, and being unable to procure 
it themselves, were bound to die. 
Grey Owl took them to his woodland 
shack. There he fed them from a 
bottle, later from his hand. He taught 
them not to be afraid, and soon they 
came at his call. When they were 
grown he let them go to the stream, 
where they built dams and cut down 
trees with their sharp teeth. 

Another young beaver which he 
rescued from starvation went traveling 
with Grey Owl, was carried in a box 
on the Indian’s back, went by wagon 
and train, even slept in an empty stove 
for a couple of nights, while for a 
swimming pool he had a dishpan. 

Grey Owl’s beavers are not always 
able to get their customary food, pop- 
lar leaves and willow shoots. They 
have tasted pancakes, boiled rice and 
bannock. They will go far for apples, 
their favorite food. 

The beavers which have come under 
this Indian’s protection have been very 
erateful. They follow Grey Owl 
about like a dog; they will swim out 
to his canoe, even if it is half a mile 
from shore; they will come at his call 
even over long distances; and best of 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVE 


News Reel Man 


HE news reel is one of the most 

interesting developments of the 
moving-picture and this method of 
gathering the news is taking camera 
men into all parts of the world. In 
News Reel Man (Doubleday Doran), 
Charles Peden tells of his adventures 
with the movietone camera. With pic- 
tures and text, he shows the famous 
scoops in historic events made by 
news-reel men in recent years, and he 
tells a number of thrilling stories of 
the adventurous work of these newest 
figures in the news-gathering world. 


Wild Cargo 


RANK BUCK is one of the fore- 
most trappers and collectors of 


all they like to snugele up ) 
knee and squeeze a pint or two 
muddy water from their fur eo; 

Observation has shown this | 
naturalist that the beaver, Ij 
animals, loses its strength an 
of endurance through inh 
Whole colonies sometimes reqt 
breeds to bolster them up. Ca 
been known to him of the destt 
of whole families of beavers caj 
inbreeding. Two young beay 
lowing a bad fly season, thund 
and continuous rains, lived on 
weeks, because they had not 
hereditary strength to fight th 
tles with nature. To overeco 
conditions Grey Owl is wor! 
the beaver, far inland in this pp 
park. ki ; 
Riding Mountain Park also } 
largest herds of elk to be fi 
Canada, if not on the conti 
tween two and three thousand ¢ 
animals are estimated to be 
park. 

Birds in large numbers 
seen in all the preserves, 
range in variety from the C 
or whisky jack, lover of b 
and picnic scraps, to the gol 
The variety is large, includin 
birds, birds of prey and a fig 
songsters. 

While hunting animals and} 
not allowed, and not even gan 
dens can carry guns in some{ 
parks, fishing is encouraged, 
of the lakes and rivers are fill 
game fish, but others need § 
In fact, one lake in one of 
was found to contain no fish 
Something about the water k 
fish out. But tens of thousa 
fish fry from the hatcheri 
filled this lake with the finest. 
fish. 

While game roams the } 
panses of the parks, accomm 
to suit everyone are available 
the park boundaries. Nor caf 
far in these areas without” 
some of the last herds of 
America’s big game. 


his search for beasts of all 
has crossed the Pacific fo 
circumnavigated the world 
and assembled in his Singa 
pound the biggest assortme 
animals ever collected out 
big metropolitan zoos. He has} 
back to America an amazi 
number of unique specimens. 

In his new book, Jild i 
(Simon and Schuster), written )} 
laboration with Edward An 
writes again of his experienc 
turing and collecting dange 
mals in Sumatra, the Malay 
Siam, Java, Borneo and India 
his first book, Bring “Em Back 
this volume is fuil of thril 
tures. 


Y ENTHRALLING BOOKS 
5 | FOR 
SUMMER READING 


A New Novel by George Preedy 


author of “General Crack’’ 


ENEATH THE PASSION FLOWER 


.enice Campion, spoiled darling of fickle Fortune, discovers 
nen her father dies that her sole assets are his debts, his 
luse, his extravagant tastes—and her physical attractions. She 
ast marry. Shall it be young Miles Fenton, not unattractive 
t poor, or John Bettine, a middle-aged millionaire whom she 
lesn’t even like? Meanwhile she meets Noel Barton and for 
€2 first time learns the meaning of love. Its white heat burns 
ray the dross from her nature. She resists the temptation of 
mning Noel from her best friend, to whom he has become 
gaged. .. . The dramatic development of a young woman’s 
nflict with false standards—and her redemption through 
mest love. An absorbing story of modern life full of suspense 
id drama. $2.00 


RED-HAIRED ALIBI 


By WILSON COLLISON 
Author of “Blonde Baby,’ “Farewell to Women,” etc. 


hings happen with Walter Winchell speed during Lisa 
jonith’s climb from drugstore clerk in Columbus, Ohio, to 
ealthy Westchester matron. She’s as smart as she is pretty, 
it an unlucky break throws her with Trent Travers, magnetic 
ig Boy of the most powerful night-club gang in Manhattan. 
ED-HAIRED ALIBI is Wilson Collison at the very peak 
‘his red-hot pace. $2.00 


IN SIN AND SPLENDOR 


By JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 


Then Jimmy Mason, roving bachelor reporter, spotted that 
ell kid on the deck of the S.S. Moronia, he did not dream 
here the following night’s drinking party would land him. 
‘e didn’t expect to wake up—in her cabin! Will Jimmy marry 
earl, or is he like most men in applying the single standard 
» women and the double to his own sex? $2.00 


THE FLYING DAGGER MURDER 


By JOAN A. COWDROY 


rom the moment the historic Alderton necklace vanishes from 
ne throat of Lady Pomfrett till the shadow it casts becomes 
hangman’s noose, this tale of its vicious influence moves with 
ne speed of a flying dagger. This thriller recalls the touch of 
;dgar Wallace. $2.00 


JNDERWORLD, The Biography of 


Charles Brooks, Criminal 
By TREVOR ALLEN 


Amazing but true is this inside story of a life of crime, told 
vithout flourishes by the unreformed criminal himself to an 
Inglish journalist. Pickpockets, shoplifters, ocean cardsharps, 
onfidence men, pimps—crooks of every stripe and twist, with 
hom Brooks has associated—are shown up so vividly that 
e reader will enjoy all the suspense of a true detective story. 


i ; $2.50 


At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
4 West 16th Street : New York 


Are You Going to Travel in America? 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 
books that will point the way 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 


DAYS 
By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS—INCLUDING 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By L. and V. 8S. BARTLETT 


Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 


NEW YORK 
By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $2.50 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. IJlustrated. $2.50 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


By canoe and house boat down the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy. 

Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 


th SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 
ern California. 
Illustrated. Pocket size. net $1.75 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 


describes them as they are today. 
Illustrated. $1.00 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and aboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color, $3.00 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size. $1.50 


UNDER 
THE 
SKY 
IN hs 
CALI- “rat 
FORNIA (CES. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 

Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color. $3.0 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 
Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 


mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 

This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to “‘See America 
First.” Illustrated $3.00 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
habitants. Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 


EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 
Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 


AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 
= Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 
Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 
Illustrated. Quarto. $10.00 


At all booksellers or direct from the publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


TWO SHIPS THE WORLD HAS WAITED F 


The world’s new premier liners present the new de luxe speed route to 


CONTE DI all Europe! Leading the greatest fleet of luxury vessels ever assembled REX 
SAVOIA under one house flag, the Rex and the Conte di Savoia cut two whole i : 
The Largest Liner Built 
yeti Pri om days from the Southern route to France and Italy. On a swift express Since the War 
immer oat BS. 
AE MAIDEN VOYAGE from Geno 
Ri IDEN rox AGE en Coe: schedule they augment the weekly sailings of the Roma, Conte Grande, September 74h, from Ne ork Oa 
November 8th, from New Y ork Novem- ; ; sede ATS ber 8th. Designed to be the fastest ocea 
ber 19th. Absolute steadiness in all Augustus, Saturnia and Vulcania . ... providing new brilliance to the liner in the world, with a speed exceed- 


weather insured by the million-dollar 


| 1 i ( ; ; ing 28 knots, 54,000 Gross Tons. 
Gyro-Stabilizers, 48,000 Gross Tons. arIsfOCratic CYOssinig, already so popular with cultured Americans. = 


For information, reservations, etc., apply to 1 State St., New York City or local agent < 
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